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REMARKS ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


In the third century, Porphyry, a learned and ingenious 
heathen, wrote a work consisting of fifteen books, against the 
Christian religion. Alluding to that work, Jerome, about 
the middle of the fifth century, says, in his preface to his 
commentaries on Daniel: ‘ Porphyry directed his twelfth book 
against Daniel. He contended that it was composed, not by 
him whose name it bears, but by some one who resided in 
Judea in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes.* The writer, 
he said, had not so much predicted events that were future, 
as he had, under the form of prophecy, narrated those which 
were already past. What he had stated, down to the time 
of Antiochus, contained true history ; but whenever he had 
ventured beyond that time, he had fallen into error, because 
he was ignorant of the future. Porphyry was skilfully an- 
swered by Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, in three books,t by 
Apollinaris, in one large book ;{ and, before these, in part, 
by Methodius.’$ 

An imperial edict condemned the work of Porphyry to the 
flames. But Jerome has extracted from the twelfth book, 





* This persecutor reigned from the year 175 to the year 164 before Christ. 

t The 18th, 19th and 20th of his lost work in twenty-five books against vel ef? fe 

t ae of Olympus in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre. His two books against Porphyry 
are lost. 

§ In the 26th book of his thirty against Porphyry, which are lost. 
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and preserved several passages; and he has made good use 
of the historical facts which Porphyry had collected. 

In the seventeenth century, Spinoza, of Holland, and 
Hobbes and Collins, of England, seemed to tread more or 
less in the steps of Porphyry. Spinoza, in his Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, spoke of the first seven chapters as 
consisting of Chaldaic annals not written by Daniel. 
Hobbes, in his Leviathan, suggested such doubts respecting 
the Prophets, as seem to insinuate a conclusion more un- 
favorable than is expressed. And Collins openly assailed 
the genuineness of the book of Daniel. 

In the eighteenth century, Semler, of Germany, rejected 
the divine authority of this book, because he found in it no 
such utility to mankind as might be expected in communica- 
tions given by a special interposition on the part of God. 

Semler’s contemporary, John David Michaelis, led the 
way to a critical examination respecting the genuineness of 
the book. He asserted very decidedly the genuineness of the 
first two and the last six chapters, and attached no great im- 
portance to his doubts respecting the genuineness of the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters. 

Eichhorn went further. Still, in the first two editions of 
his Introduction to the Old Testament, he ventured only to 
reject the first six chapters. He defended the genuineness of 
the last six. But Corrodi, in his work on the canon of the 
Bible, and in his History of Chiliasm, assailed the whole book. 
He, like Porphyry, asserted that it was fabricated by a de- 
ceiver, in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Eichhorn was 
now encouraged to reject not only the first six chapters, but 
also the other six. Bertholdt, De Wette, and, indeed, most 
of the German authors in the present century who have writ- 
ten on the subject, have done the same. But Jahn, in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, and Hengstenberg, in 
an elaborate dissertation of three hundred and sixty pages 
octavo,* have ably defended the genuineness of Daniel. 

It ought to be remarked, that some, without intending to 
detract at all from the divine authority of the book, have sup- 
posed that certain portions of it were written by another hand 
than that of Daniel. Sir Isaac Newton says, “The six last 
chapters contain prophecies written at several times by Daniel 
himself; the six first are a collection of historical papers writ- 
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ten by others.”* Another English writer} suggests, that the 
first chapter was written after Daniel’s death. In these and 
similar ways, it was supposed that we could best account for 
the commendations bestowed upon Daniel. 

But the unity of the book, that is, that the book was writ- 
ten by some one author, has, for several years, been generall 
admitted by those who have been well qualified to judge. 
Its genuineness we need not here discuss. A full and satis- 
factory view of the whole subject, so far as the main question 
is concerned, may be found in those works of Jahn and 
Hengstenberg which we have already mentioned. 


The Four Kingdoms ; especially the Fourth. 


More than two thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
Ninus conquered Babylon, and annexed it to the Assyrian 
empire. From that time onward, history can do little more 
than give us a bare and imperfect register of the names of his 
successors. We can only conjecture what changes of dynas- 
ty, during that long period, may have occurred ; what schemes 
of ambition or of improvement may have been cherished ; and 
what scenes of blood and perfidy, of pomp, of wretchedness, 
and of rejoicmg, may have been displayed. But it is well 
ascertained, that after the successful conspiracy against the 
life of Sandanapalus, the empire was divided into three king- 
doms, Media, Babylon and Assyria.f 

At length, about 770 years before Christ, the energetic 
Pul became king of Assyria; and he is the first king of As- 
syria that is mentioned in the sacred Scriptures.¢ He was 
succeeded by Tiglathpiléser, who seized that part of the ten 
tribes which was east of the Jordan; by Shalmanéser, who so 
entirely subdued them, that they ceased to be a kingdom; by 
Sennachérib, who threatened Jerusalem, in the time of Heze- 
kiah, and lost, in one night, without the intervention of any 
human hand, one hundred and eighty-five thousand of his 
army ; and by Ezarhaddon, who invaded Judea, in the reign 
of Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, “took him among the thorns, 
and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” 
which had become the capital of the Assyrian empire.|| 





* Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, I, p. 10 
t Edward Wells, in the first part of the 18th century. 

: Rotteck’s Allgemeine Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 95, 96. § 2 Kings 15: 19. 
i 2 Chron. 33:11. Josephus’s Antiquities of the Jews, B. x, ¢. 3. 
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Not long after the death of Ezarhaddon, Nabopolassar, the 
Chaldean, who is also called Nebuchadnezzar I, restored the 
kingdom of Babylon to its independency of the Assyrian 
power. Indeed, he put an end to that power, having, two 
years before, established his own throne at Babylon. The 
empire which he founded, is commonly called the Babylonian, 
or the Chaldee-Babylonian, although, sometimes in the Bible, 
and frequently by the Greek writers, it is also called the As- 
syrian. He was succeeded by his son, Nebuchadnezzar II, 
who sometime before had been associated with him in the 
government, and who is generally denominated simply Ne- 
buchadnezzar. It was he who took Jerusalem, and carried 
the Jews captive to Babylon, 607 or 606 years before the 
Christian era.* 

By the skill and bold perseverance of Cyrus, the Persian 
prince, Babylon came under the dominion of his uncle, Darius 
the Mede, or Cyaxares II, in the year 539 B.C. Darius, 
after this, reigned two years. And then Cyrus, who had 
married the daughter of Darius, inherited the whole united 
empire. ‘This empire, the Medo-Persian, continued about 
two hundred years, when it was entirely overthrown by 
Alexander the Great, who subdued the last king, Darius 
Codomanus, in the year 331 B. C. 

Eight years after this overthrow of the Medo-Persian em- 
pire, Alexander died at Babylon, that is, in the year 323 B.C. 
Immediately after his death, violent disputes arose among his 
generals and principal officers. But after eight days, they 
agreed to exclude from the succession Hercules, a son of 
Alexander by his wife Barsina, and to place on the throne 
Alexander’s brother, Aridaeus, an illegitimate son of king 
Philip. He was a man who had not the full use of his 
rational faculties. They also agreed, that if the queen 
Roxana, who was expecting soon to become a mother, 
should bear a son, he should share the throne with Aridaeus. 
In a few weeks, she bore a son; and he was recognized, ac- 
cording to the agreement. But, the two kings being both 
incapable of reigning, they were placed under Perdiccas, as 
guardian and regent. At the same time, the administration of 
the various portions of those vast territories which had yielded 





* It is computed that he reigned alone, from 605 to 562, B. C., «...+0..0+000- 43 years. 
Evil-merodach, from 562 to 560,...++++++seseeeeeees 2 
Neri-glissor, from 560 10 556, ~....-+sseeceesseees 4 


Laborasoarchad, nine months, 
Nabonned, Belshazzar from 556 to 539,......+..00+ 17 
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to the sway of the great conqueror, was committed to a con- 
siderable number of the principal officers, some holding 
superior and others subordinate stations. But afterwards 
Aridaeus and the infant king, with his mother Roxana, were 
assassinated ;—and thus passed away the mighty kingdom of 
Alexander. 

Antigonus, at first, had Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater 
Phrygia. After the death of Antipater, he was the most 
powerful of all the generals of Alexander. He ruled with 
absolute authority in all the provinces of Asia Minor. He 
bore the title of generalissimo, and had an army of seventy 
thousand men and thirty elephants, “which no power in the 
empire was, at that time, capable of resisting.””** He conceived 
the design of grasping the whole empire. He began by dis- 
placing those subordinate officers on whose co-operation in 
executing his plan he suspected that he could not rely. 
Among these was Seleucus, who was then governor of Babylon. 
He discovered that his name was on the list of the proscribed. 
He escaped in season, and hastened to Egypt. And he 
soon succeeded in engaging Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Ly- 
sander in a league against Antigonus. A desperate and 
bloody struggle ensued. But in about two years, Seleucus 
entered Babylon, the ancient seat of empire, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people. At length, “he not only establish- 
ed himself in the possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, 
but reduced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces 
on this side of the Indus, which had formerly been conquered 
by Alexander.’’+ 

In a decisive battle, near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, Antigo- 
nus was defeated and slain. Then, in the year 301 B. C., 
about twenty-two years after the death of Alexander, the 
four confederate chieftains divided the whole empire among 
themselves, thus: 

Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Caelo-Syria, and Pal- 
estine ; 

Cassander had Macedonia and Greece ; 

Lysimachus had Thrace, Bithynia, and some of the prov- 
inces beyond the Hellespont ; 

Seleucus had many provinces in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and, in a word, the East, from the 
Euphrates to the Indus. 





* Rollin, B. xvi.—History of Alexander’s successors, sect. iv. 
t Rollin, Vol. II, p. 147, (4to ed.) 
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After the death of Cassander and his sons, the unpopular- 
ity of Demetrius, and the disaffection with Pyrrhus, Lysima- 
chus obtained possession of the territories which had been 
allotted to Cassander; and, at length, Seleucus, having 
waged war with Lysimachus, vanquished and slew him, and 
added all his vast possessions to his own; so that what had 
constituted the great body of Alexander’s kingdom was now 
divided only between Seleucus and the successor of Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy himself had deceased. Of all the generals of Alex- 
ander, Seleucus was now the only survivor, “victorious over 
conquerors themselves,” and hence, emphatically denomina- 
ted, Seleucus Nicator, that is, the Conqueror. Except what 
had been assigned to Ptolemy, and a few comparatively 
inconsiderable territories, he had re-united the whole empire of 
Alexander.* 

Arrian says, “ It seems to me beyond a doubt, that Seleucus, 
succeeding to the great dominion, was the greatest king among 
Alexander’s successors ; that in mind he was the most royal, 
and that next to Alexander himself, he ruled over the most 
extensive territory.”+ And Appian asserts, that “ from Phry- 
gia to the river Indus all obeyed Seleucus.”{ ‘ The do- 
minions of this last prince,” says Rollin, “ are usually called 
the kingdom of Syria, because Seleucus, who afterwards built 
Antioch [on the Orontes], in that province, made it the chief 
seat of his residence, in which his successors, who from his 
name, were called Seleucide, followed his example. This 
kingdom, however, not only included Syria, but those vast 
and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, which constituted the 
Persian Empire.” § He also built innumerable other cities ; 
for, amidst the ravages of war, many had been greatly injured, 
and others entirely destroyed. Among the new cities: were 
sixteen bearing the name of Antioch, and nine, of Seleucia. 
One Seleucia was near the mouth of the Orontes, and served 
as a sea-port for the capital, Antioch, which was about 
twelve miles further up the river. But the most important 
was the Seleucia on the Tigris, between thirty and forty miles 
north-east of Babylon; from which it rapidly attracted the 
inhabitants by the superior advantages enjoyed in the new 
city ; and thus contributed greatly to the final ruin and deso- 





* Von Miiller’s Universal History, vol. I. p. 111. 
t De Expedit. Alexandri, L. VII. p. 164, B. ed. Steph. 1! In Syriacis, c. 55. 
§ B. VII, History of Alexander’s successors, c. 1, sect. 1. 
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lation which had been predicted in respect to that ancient 
capital. Indeed, it soon drew away the business and the 
wealth of the old city so completely, that it was itself some- 
times denominated Babylon. 

We have already mentioned the first triumphant entrance 
of Seleucus, when the gates of ancient Babylon were prompt- 
ly opened to receive him. With that event, in the year 312 
B. C., commences the era of the Seleucide, or of the princes 
of the race of Seleucus. It is also frequently called the era 
of the Greeks, or the Syro-Macedonian era. It was the 
general era employed in the Grecian states of Asia, and in 
the empire founded by Seleucus and his successors.* The 
Arabians denominate this epoch the era of the two horned ; 
that is, of Seleucus the powerful ; for on some coins he is re- 
presented with two horns of an ox on his head ;—the horns, 
doubtless, being intended as emblems of power. ‘The Jews 
had no other epoch until A. D. 1040; when, being expelled 
from Asia, by the Caliphs, and scattered about in various 
countries of Europe, they began to date from the creation. 

The usage among the Jews is exemplified by the following 
passage in the first book of the Maccabees, 1: 7—10. ‘So 
Alexander reigned twelve years, and then died. And his 
servants bare rule, every one in his place. And after his 
death they all put crowns upon themselves ; so did their sons 
after them many years: and evils were multiplied in the 
earth. And there came out of them a wicked root, Antioch- 
us surnamed Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, who had 
been an hostage at Rome; and he reigned in the hundred 
and thirty and seventh year of the kingdom of the Greeks.” 


We have, then, in this sketch, glanced at four distinct 
dominions, which might well stand forth, with peculiar pro- 
minency, in the visions of a Jewish prophet at Babylon, or 
at Shushan, in the days of the long and mournful exile : 

1. The Babylonian or Chaldee-Babylonian ; 

2. The Medo-Persian ; 

3. That of Alexander ; 

4. That “of the Greeks,” his successors, especially the 
Seleucide and the Lagide, or princes of the race of Seleucus 
and of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. 





* Smith 3 Chronological Eras, p. 93. 
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That the fourth empire was that of the successors of Alex- 
ander (among whom Seleucus was pre-eminent), appears 
from the fact, that Daniel himself distinguishes between the 
kingdom or dominion of Alexander and that of his successors. 
In chap. 11: 3, it is said, ‘‘ A mighty king shall stand up, and 
shall rule with great dominion, and do according to his will.” 
Then, in the fourth verse, it is immediately added, “ And 
when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken; and 
shall be divided towards the four winds of heaven; and not 
to his posterity, nor according to his dominion which he 
ruled; for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others 
besides those,”’ that is, besides his posterity. 

The Roman empire did not succeed, or come in the place 
of, the three former monarchies. Extensive countries lying 
beyond the Euphrates, formerly constituting a large and im- 
portant part of those empires, were never conquered by the 
Romans. ‘That a new empire may be said to have succeed- 
ed some other, it is not sufficient that this new one be exten- 
sive and powerful, but it is requisite also that the later over- 
come or swallow up the earlier. Thus the Babylonians, 
when they ceased to exercise authority, gave way to the 
victorious Persians. And the Persian empire could not be 
said to be destroyed, before Alexander the Great, having 
subdued the Persians, transferred the empire to himself. 

The emperor Augustus, in his will, which, after his death, 
was publicly read in the Senate, ‘“ bequeathed to his success- 
ors the advice of confining the empire within those limits 
which nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bul- 
warks and boundaries ; on the west, the Atlantic ocean; on 
the north, the Rhine and the Danube; on the east, the 
Euphrates ; and towards the south, the sandy deserts of 
Arabia and Africa.’”* ‘The advice was followed by the 
more prudent of the emperors; and its wisdom was taught to 
the others by bitter experience. 

Over the regions beyond the Euphrates, Seleucus and his 
descendants continued to reign for nearly seventy years. 
Then a successful revolt, under Arsaces, led to the establish- 
ment of the Parthian empire, which continued till A. D. 229; 
when a rebellion was excited, and a Persian dynasty was 
founded by Adschir-Berbekan, or Artaxerxes, who subjected 





* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. I. 
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all Central Asia to his dominion. This race of Persian 
sovereigns continued to reign, until Persia, in the year of our 
Lord 636, was attacked by the Caliph Omar, and became a 
prey to the Arabs and 'Turks.* 

Now, it is most certain, that the wars with these Parthians 
and Persians were, as a whole, unsuccessful. They were 
even signally disastrous to the Romans. ‘Trajan, it is true, 
once achieved a splendid victory over the Parthians ; but his 
success was only temporary. What he had gained was soon 
lost, partly by himself, and partly by Adrian, his immediate 
successor. 

How, then, could the Roman empire be considered as one 
of those which were to succeed what had been the Medo- 
Persian ? 

If there be no special reason to the contrary, it is natural 
to suppose that the fourth empire should succeed the third, 
as the third had succeeded the second, and the second the 
first ; that is, in the same age, and not after the lapse of many 
ages. 

Some of the imagery which is employed to set forth these 
successive kingdoms or empires, is such as indicates a very 
close connection. And this part of the imagery must be 
allowed to modify and interpret that part which is less definite. 
The image which Nebuchadnezzar saw, presents such an 
idea of continuity, as suggests that the succession was, in each 
case, direct and entire. But the empire which had succeed- 
ed that of the Medo-Persian, never, as such, passed over, 
directly, to the Romans. Those parts of it which, at length, 
came under Roman sway, came under it, as distinct acquisi- 
tions, and at times far remote from each other. We have 
already seen, too, that it was only some parts of it that ever 
yielded to Roman power, and these not the parts which, in 
the time of Daniel, would naturally be considered the most 
essential. 

Besides, we have already seen that Daniel himself dis- 
tinguishes between the empire of Alexander and that of his 
successors. He says, expressly, that Alexander’s kingdom 
shall be broken; and shall be divided towards the four winds 
of heaven, and not to his posterity ;—shall be plucked up, 
even for others. 





* Rotteck’s Allgemeine Geschichte, vol. II, p. 128. 
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Words could hardly express more strongly the termination 
of Alexander’s empire. And if this terminated with himself, 
it must not be confounded with that of his Greek successors. 
His empire, as such, stood pre-eminent and alone. It was 
the third. Hence theirs was the fourth. It had passed over 
directly and entirely to them. And viewed thus, as a whole, 
in their hands, it corresponded well with the prediction in 
Dan. 7: 23. “The fourth beast shall be the fourth king- 
dom upon earth, which shall be diverse from all kingdoms, 
and shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread it down, 
and break it in pieces.” It was different from the other 
empires ; for it was not under the sway of one individual, or 
of one dynasty, but of several ; and especially, at one time, of 
four, and, at a later period, of two. It was “strong as iron, 
forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth all 
things.” * And yet it was “divided,’+ and became partly 
strong, and partly “broken.” { It was no longer the king- 
dom of Alexander, although it was equally extensive. It had 
passed into other hands than those of his posterity. It was 
no longer united, although its several parts had many charac- 
teristics in common. It was divided among Greek com- 
manders that had been trained in the ambitious and bloody 
school of the great conqueror. The earth trembled and 
groaned under the collisions, the long-continued and de- 
structive wars which ensued. It was, as it is repeatedly 
denominated in the Maccabees and other ancient writings, 
the kingdom of the Greeks ; and in reference to the four con- 
federated chieftains, among whom, at a memorable period of 
its history, it was distributed, it is mentioned collectively by 
Daniel (8: 23) as “ their kingdom.” 

Here is a kingdom expressly named by the sacred writer 
himself, distinct from that of Alexander, and immediately 
succeeding his; a kingdom possessing the characteristics pre- 
dicted as belonging to the fourth; a kingdom peculiarly 
prominent and terrible to the Jews, as threatening their holy 
religion with utter extermination, at a most dark and perilous 
period before the coming of the Messiah. Why, then, 
should we look elsewhere for the fourth kingdom ? 

What is said respecting the ten horns of the fourth beast, 
in Dan. 7: verses 7 and 8, compared with the 24th verse 





* Dan. 2: 40. t Dan. 2: 41. t Dan, 2 : 42, 
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(from which it is evident that they indicate ten kings, and 
not ten kingdoms), corresponds with the facts as they occur- 
red in the kingdom of the Greeks, that is, by way of eminence, 
in the dynasty established by Seleucus. 

“The fourth beast .... devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with the feet of it; and it was diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it; and it had ten horns. 
I considered the horns, and behold, there came up among 
them another little horn, before whom there were three of the 
first horns plucked up by the roots: And behold, in this horn 
were eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things.” In the 24th verse, it is added, “'The ten horns out 
of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise: and another 
shall rise after them; and he shall be diverse from the first, 
[or former ones,*] and he shall subdue three kings.” 

Such were the vision and its explanation ; and the follow- 
ing is a list of the kings or aspirants to the crown of that 
dynasty, before Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne : 

1. Seleucus I. Nicator, founder of the dynasty, 312 B. C. 


. Antiochus J. Soter . . . . from 279 B. C. to 260. 
. Antiochus II. Theos ... — 260 — - 245. 


. Seleucus II. Callinicus .. — 245 — - 226. 

- 223. 
. Antiochus III. the Great . — 223 — - 187. 
. Seleucus [V. Philopator . — 186 — ~- 175. 


Q 
3 
4 
5. Seleucus II]. Ceraunus . . — 225 — 
6 
7 
8 


. Heliodorus. 
9. Ptolemy IV. Philomator, king of Egypt. 
10. Demetrius I. Soter, son of Seleucus Philopator. 


After a residence of twelve or thirteen years at Rome, as 
a hostage, Antiochus Epiphanes, the younger brother of 
Seleucus Philopator, was exchanged for the king’s only son 
Demetrius, who was now sent to that city in his place. 
While the son and the brother of the king were thus absent, 
the brother not having yet returned, Heliodorus, the royal 
treasurer, seized the opportunity to remove the king secretly 
by poison, and elevate himself to the throne. 

Ptolemy Philomator, king of Egypt, also aspired to the 
throne of the deceased Seleucus Philopator, as being his 
nephew. 
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Demetrius, the late king’s only son, though he was young, 
and now far away, had claims decidedly superior to those of 
any other individual. Indeed, according to the commonly 
acknowledged views on the subject, he was the natural and 
rightful heir to the crown. 

These three, the usurper Heliodorus, the aspirant Ptolemy, 
and Demetrius, the legitimate heir, all stood in the way of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But by his management he removed 
them all out of his way. So far as it respected his possession 
of the throne, they were “ plucked up,” before him, and “ sub- 
dued” by his artifices. For he negotiated most skilfully with 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and with Attalus, the brother of 
Eumenes, and with the various parties of the Syrians ; so that 
soon there was strikingly fulfilled in him the prediction which, 
in speaking of the deceased king, proceeds: ‘ And in his 
estate shall stand up a vile person, tio whom they shall not 
give the honor of the kingdom; but he shall come in peace- 
ably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.’’* 

So exact is the correspondence between what is said of the 
ten horns of the fourth beast, and what occurred in the king- 
dom of the Greeks. But if we attempt, as many have done, 
to apply it to the Roman empire, the application becomes 
exceedingly arbitrary ; and it is, as we have already shown, 
at variance with the explanation given in Dan. 7: 24. 

That the little horn mentioned in Dan. 7: 8, indicates 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a king that arose out of one of the four 
branches of the empire of the Greeks, is confirmed by Dan. 8: 
Sand 9. “'The he-goat waxed very great ; and when he was 
strong, the great horn was broken; and for it came up four 
notable ones, towards the four winds of heaven, and out of 
one of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceed- 
ing great toward the south [Egypt], and toward the east 
[ Armenia, &c.], and toward the pleasant land” [Palestine]. 

Here it is manifest, that the power indicated by the little 
horn was to arise, not out of the Roman empire, but out of 
one of the four notable powers which should succeed the em- 
pire of Alexander. 

It was in the days of these kings that the God of heaven 
should set up [cause to stand]t a kingdom which was not to 
be destroyed ; that is, he would preserve, sustain, and glori- 
ously vindicate the true religion, the worship connected with 





* Dan, 11: 21, i st 
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the promises made to the patriarchs and prophets, and with 
the coming of the Messiah, in whom all the nations were to 
be blessed. ‘These kings might seek only their own aggran- 
dizement, regardless of the great Ruler on high, and of the 
interests of their fellow-men. ‘They might rule, and rage, 
and pass away. Antiochus Epiphanes might persecute and 
threaten to destroy the people and the worship of the Most 
High, according to the representation in the 10th, 11th, and 
12th verses of the 8th chapter. After the striking allusion, 
in the 9th verse, to his enterprises in Egypt, in the East, 
and in Palestine, it is added: “ And it [the horn indicating 
Antiochus Epiphanes] waxed great, even to the host of 
heaven [the worshippers of Jehovah], and it cast down some 
of the host and of the stars to the ground, and stamped upon 
them. Yea, he magnified himself even to the prince of the 
host, and by him the daily sacrifice was taken away, and the 


‘ place of his [Jehovah’s] sanctuary was cast down. And the 


host together with the daily sacrifice, was given up to impious 
treatment ;* and he [literally 2, the little horn, indicating 
Antiochus Epiphanes] cast down the truth to the ground ; and 
practised, and prospered.” 

All this might be done, but the true and eternal God would 
interpose, and execute judgment for the oppressed. “I be- 
held,” as it is briefly expressed in the 21st and 22d verses of 
the seventh chapter, “I beheld, and the same horn made war 
with the saints, and prevailed against them ; until the Ancient 
of days came, and judgment was given to the saints of the 
Most High.” 

The interposition here expressed in few words and some of 
its important consequences are set forth more fully and vividly 
in the glowing vision described in a preceding part of this 
seventh chapter, from the ninth verse to the fourteenth : 

“I beheld till thrones were placed,t and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair 
of his head like the pure wool: his throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued 





* We need not labor to prove that the first part of the 12th verse should be thus translated. 
The preposition by is often used in the sense of together with. See Ex. 35: 22. Hos. 10: 14. 
Amos 3:15. And our construction of the preposition 2 after the verb 12: is abundantly 
sustained by the usage of the Hebrew language. See Lev. 26: 25. Ezra 9: 7. Jer. 32: 4. 

+t The original Chaldee, v7 O12 is thus cerrectly expressed in the Septuagint, 
Aodvou étéOnoay, thrones were placed,—not ‘the thrones were cast doton.’ 
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and came forth from before him ; thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him. ‘The judgment was set, and the books were opened. I 
beheld then because of the voice of the great words which 
the horn spake: I beheld even till the beast was slain, and 
his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame. As con- 
cerning the rest of the beasts, they had their dominion taken 
away ; yet their lives were prolonged for a season and time. 
I saw in the night visions, and behold, one like the son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought him near before him. And there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages, should serve him. His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom, that which shall not be destroyed.” 

In a manner somewhat similar, David, in the eighteenth 


Psalm, from the sixth verse to the eighteenth, represents the - 


Lord as interposing to deliver him “ from the hand of all his 
enemies, and from the hand of Saul :” 


“In my distress I called upon the Lord, 
And cried unto my God; 
He heard my voice from his palace, 
And my cry came before him into his ears. 
Then the earth quaked and trembled ; 
The foundations of the mountains rocked and were shaken, 
Because his wrath was kindled. 
A smoke went up from his nostrils ; 
And fire from his mouth devoured ; 
Burning coals shot forth from him. 
He bowed the heavens, and came down; 
And darkness was under his feet; 
And he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; 
Yea, he came flying upon the wings of the wind. 
And he made darkness his covering ; 
His pavilion round about him was dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies. 
At the brightness before him, his thick clouds passed away ; 
Then came hailstones and coals of fire. 
Jehovah also thundered from heaven, 
And the Most High uttered his voice, 
Amid hailstones and coals of fire. 
He sent forth his arrows, and scattered them; 
Incessant lightnings, and discomfited them. 
Then the channels of the deep were seen, 
And the foundations of the earth were revealed, 
At thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 
At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 
He stretched forth his hand from above ; he took me, 
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And drew me out of deep waters. 

He delivered me from my strong enemy ; 

From my adversaries, who were too powerful for me. 
2 They fell upon me in the day of my calamity, 

i But the Lord was my stay.” 


Objections considered, which have been urged against the 
preceding view. 


Against our regarding the kingdom of the Greeks as distinct 
from that of Alexander some objections are urged by Heng- 
stenberg.* The first is derived from Dan. 7: 6. “ 'There,” 
he remarks, “it is said of the third kingdom, Afterwards I 
beheld, and lo, another beast like a leopard [or panther], 
which had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl; and the 
beast had also four heads; and dominion was given to it.” 
“Here,” he adds, “the kingdom of Alexander, manifestly, is 
symbolized, together with that of his principal successors.”’ 

But, we reply, a wing naturally indicates flying, or rapid 
movement ; and an extraordinary number of wings, uncommon 
rapidity. Now, in the passage before us, as the four wings 
indicate great swiftness, the uncommon rapidity of Alexander’s 
conquests ; so, the four heads may naturally indicate his exten- 
sive authority, established as it was in all directions, in the 
north, and in the south, in the east, and in the west. In the 
next clause, the reason for such a symbolical representation 
seems to be mentioned in plain language: and or for,—as the 
original word is sometimes most correctly rendered,t—For do- 
minion was given to it. ‘The idea of rapidity is expressed in 
the parallel passage, Dan. 8: 5, by its being said that the he- 
goat which came from the west, touched not the ground. And 
the idea of extensive authority is expressed in the same pas- 
sage (verse 8),—“‘ the he-goat became very great ;” and in the 
other parallel passage, Dan. 2: 39, which speaks of a third 
kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over all the earth. 

But the acute and learned author asserts that this explana- 
tion is precluded by the vision, Dan. 8: 8, “ the great horn was 
broken, and for it came up four notable ones toward the four 
winds of heaven ;” and by Dan. 8: 22,— Now that being 
broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall 
arise out of the nation, but not with his power.” “If,” he 











* In his Beitrage zur Einleitung, &c., 1, p. 203. + See Gen. 20: 3. 
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asks, “if now the four horns here symbolize the four kingdoms 
(Egypt, Syria, Thrace, and Macedonia) arising out of Alex- 
ander’s kingdom, how can it fail to be perceived, that the four 
heads, mentioned in Dan. 7 : 6, symbolize the same kingdom ?” 
We reply, 

1. The visions are not the same, but were seen at the dis- 
tance of two years from each other. 

2. The images, manifestly, are not the same. 

3. They do not stand in the same connection with other 
things which serve to modify and indicate the meaning. 

4. They do not relate to the same period of time, the one 


having reference to the third kingdom while it was Alexander’s . 


and united; the other having reference to the separate king- 
doms (as such), which arose out of his after his death. 

5. In Dan. 11: 4, the kingdom of Alexander, as we have 
already had occasion to show, is clearly distinguished from 
that of his successors: and hence we are guarded against con- 
founding what pertains to the one with what pertains to the 
other ; for what is at all ambiguous ought to be explained by 
what is clear. 

6. In 1 Maccabees 1: 6, it is said of Alexander, “‘ Where- 
fore he called his servants, such as were honorable, and had 
been brought up with him from his youth, and parted his 
kingdom among them, while he was yet alive.” These words 
Hengstenberg introduces to prove that, in the time in which 
they were written, the Jews considered the kingdom of Alex- 
ander and that of his successors to be the same. But can 
this parting of his kingdom be that breaking, dividing, and 
plucking up which are asserted of it in Dan. 11:4? Does 
it not, manifestly, refer merely to Alexander’s distributing of 
offices to be held under his own authority? ‘The words im- 
mediately following those which Hengstenberg introduces, 
make the matter quite clear: ‘So Alexander reigned twelve 
years, and then died. And his servants bare rule, every one 
in his place. And after his death, they all put crowns upon 
themselves ; so did their sons after them many years: and evils 
were multiplied in the earth. And there arose out of them a 
wicked root, Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
the king, who had been a hostage at Rome, and he reigned 
in the hundred and thirty and seventh year of the kingdom of 
the Greeks.” 
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This very rapid and general sketch accords with what we 
learn abundantly from other sources, namely, that the regal 
authority of Alexander’s chieftains was not bestowed on them 
by him, but was usurped by themselves, in opposition to the 
claims of his posterity ; that, in connection with this, the earth 
suffered multiplied evils ; it was trodden down, and laid waste ; 
and that, in adverting to the era introduced by Seleucus, the 
Jews were accustomed to view the dominion of the Greeks as, 
in some peculiar sense, beginning with that era, and, of course, 
as being distinct from the dominion of Alexander. 

In certain connections, the sway of the Greeks, it is most 
obvious, might be mentioned in a general manner, so as fo 
include that of Alexander, since he was a Greek, and he is 
expressly mentioned as “ the king of Grecia,” in Dan. 8: 21, 
and “ the prince of Grecia,” in Dan. 10: 20. But this is not at 
all the point under discussion. We wish to ascertain simply 
whether here, in this passage from the book of the Maccabees, 
and in the other connections which are actually presented, the 
dominion of Alexander and that of his successors, are exhibited 
as being one and the same, or as being distinct. 

Hengstenberg’s second objection is, that “the manner in 
which the fourth kingdom is described makes the assumption 
impossible that it is the kingdom of Alexander’s successors.” 

1. “From Dan. 2: 33, 40—,” he says, “ it is evident that 
a kingdom is described which at first formed a whole, and only 
at a later period was divided. This is specially clear in v. 41. 
That the feet and toes of the colossus are partly of iron and 
partly of clay is here thus explained ;—the fourth kingdom 
shall be divided. But if the division is symbolized by this 
mixture, then the entirely iron legs must symbolize an un- 
divided kingdom.”’ 

We suppose, that in the colossal figure which appeared to 
Nebuchadnezzar, as well as in all the other imagery of this 
book, we are to look for a very general outline, and not for a 
minute specification. But it was natural to have the attention 
particularly directed to the multiplied divisions in the later 
times of the kingdom of the Greeks, that is, of the two 
branches, the Seleucide and the Lagide, which, even in the 
age of Alexander’s successors, came to comprise almost entirely 
the mighty empire. And if, in this connection, it was natural 
to advert not only to the feet and to the toes, the divisions of 
the extremities, but even to an incongruity in the constituent 
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substances of each of these, is it necessary to limit the idea 
of division to this incongruity? May not the same idea, to 
some extent, at least, be indicated also by the natural divisions 
of the extremities? And, without wishing to urge the con- 
sideration unduly, we would ask, Is it not a remarkable fact, 
that the fourth kingdom, as symbolized in the great image, by 
his legs of iron, does, from the latter part of its earliest age, 
appear in two great divisions, corresponding, to speak in 
general terms, to the two great and long-continued divisions 
into which Seleuctis and Ptolemy brought the Greek empire, 
and with which the Jews were connected the most closely, 
and, often, the most unhappily ? 

2. It is suggested that the kingdom of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors was not sufficiently mighty, and terrible, and diverse 
from others, to correspond with the representation of the 
fourth kingdom. * 

But this suggestion has, we trust, been obviated by the 
statements made in a preceding part of this discussion. Only 
let it be borne in mind, that “ their kmgdom” must be view- 
ed sometimes as a whole, and sometimes as divided; that it 
was as extensive as that of Alexander ; that it contained ail 
the elements of might and terror that his did; that these 
were fearfully developed by being brought, as they often were, 
into collision with each other ; and that, from its frequently 
hostile and terrible aspect toward the Jews, it might well be 
exhibited to the eye of a Jewish prophet as exceedingly 
fierce and dreadful ; while, in some other respects, and espe- 
cially, at its latest periods, it might be “ partly strong and 
partly broken.” 

Hengstenberg’s third and last objection is, that, “If we 
consider the fourth kingdom to be that of the Greeks, we 
cannot point out the ten kings or kingdoms, which, according 
to the seventh chapter [verses 7, 8, and 24], were to arise 
from the fourth kingdom, nor the king who was to annihilate 
three of these.” 

Our reply is, that we have pointed out ten individuals ; 
seven of whom sat on the throne, and three ‘that had pre- 
tensions to it were prevented by the arts of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Not that he “annihilated” them, or put them all 
to death ; but, so far as it respected his possession of the 





* In chap, 2: 40, and chap. 7: 7. 
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throne established by Seleucus, he uprooted and subdued them. 
And this, we have shown, he did by artful negotiation, rather 
than by force and slaughter, according to the prediction in 
Dan. 11: 21, “ He shall come in peaceably and obtain the 
kingdom by flatteries.” 


Bishop Newton, in his well-known work on the Prophecies, 
after mentioning, in terms of approbation, Sir Isaac Newton’s 
opinion, that “the little horn could not be drawn for Antioch- 
us Epiphanes, but must be designed for some other subject,” 
proceeds to say, “There are then two ways of expounding 
this prophecy of the little horn, either by understanding it of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and considermg Antiochus a type of 
Antichrist ; or by leaving him wholly out of the question, 
and seeking another application.” He prefers to leave him 
wholly out of the question, and thinks that what is said of the 
little horn is not so well adapted to him, as to the Romans. 
Another reason for his preference he states as follows: “'The 
first great horn was the kingdom of Alexander and his family. 
The four horns were four kingdoms, not of his family, but 
only of the nation. Four kingdoms shall stand up out of 
the nation. And doth not this imply,” he asks, “doth not 
this imply, that the remaining kingdom, the kingdom of the 
little horn, should be not of the nation?” By no means, we 
reply ; for Daniel himself says expressly, “And out of one 
of them” (that is, out of one of the four notable horns tha- 
indicated directly the four peculiarly distinguished chieftains, 
and hence, indirectly, the four kingdoms which, through 
them, were to arise from the nation), “came forth a little 
horn.” * 

The venerable Bishop lays it down, as an established prin- 
ciple, that “a horn, in the style of Daniel, doth not signify 
any particular king, but is an emblem of a kingdom.” 

The imagery of prophecy and of parables, we reply, need 
not always be applied with the utmost precision. It is often 
sufficient, if it suggest the general idea intended to be con- 
veyed, and leave it to every one’s good sense, in view of all 
the circumstances, to perceive the precise meaning. ‘Thus, 
in our Lord’s explanation of the parable of the sower, we are 
in no danger of any misapprehension. Sometimes in ex- 





* Dan. 8: 9. 
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plaining one and the same emblem, we may say indifferently, 
a king, or a kingdom is indicated ; for we naturally associate 
the idea of a kingdom with that of a king. Sometimes one 
and the same emblem may be spoken of as indicating either 
famine, or wasting hunger. But in other cases, more pre- 
cision is intended, and the connection is such as to limit the 
application of the image to its appropriate meaning. 

In the case before us, we cannot admit the principle which 
Bishop Newton has laid down, and from which he and others 
have deduced so important consequences. We cannot admit 
that “a horn, in the style of Daniel, doth not signify any par- 
ticular king, but is [directly and exclusively] an emblem of 
a kingdom.” It will, we hope, be sufficient to oppose to this 
principle the explanations which the prophet himself has 
given :—Dan. 7: 24 (compared with verses 7 and 8),—“ ‘The 
ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise ; 
and another shall rise after them; and he shall subdue three 
kings; and he shall speak great words against the Most 
High.” And Dan. 8: 21, “The great horn that is between 
his eyes, is the first king.” In view of passages like these, 
need we remark, that if, in the style of Daniel, the great 
horn indicates one particular king, Alexander, the little horn 
may, in the same style, indicate another particular king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes ? 

The prophecy was understood in this manner by Josephus, 
the Jewish historian. In paraphrasing that explanation of 
the vision which is given in the latter part of the eighth 
chapter of Daniel, he says, “That by the great horn, which 
sprang out of the forehead of the he-goat, was meant the first 
king ; and that the springing up of four horns upon its falling 
off, and the conversion of every one of them to the four quar- 
ters of the earth, signified the successors that should arise 
after the death of the first king, and the partition of the king- 
dom among them, and that they should be neither his children, 
nor of his kindred, that should reign over the habitable earth 
for many years; and that from among them there should 
arise a certain king that should overcome our nation, and 
their laws, and should take away their political government, 
and should spoil the temple, and forbid the sacrifices to be 
offered, for three years’ time. And indeed, it so came to 
pass, that our nation suffered these things under Antiochus 
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Epiphanes, according to Daniel’s vision, and what he wrote 
many years before they came to pass.” * 

If now, as we have seen, the little horn in Dan. 8: 9, 
arises from one of the branches of the Greek empire, and in- 
dicates Antiochus Epiphanes, the little horn in the parallel 
passage, Dan. 7: 8, must arise from the same source, and 
indicate the same individual; that is, it must arise from the 
Greek empire. In the latter passage, including the seventh 
verse, it is further manifest, that the little horn arises from the 
empire indicated by the fourth beast. Hence the empire 
indicated by the fourth beast must be the Greek and not the 
Roman. 

Jerome explains one of these two parallel passages, Dan. 
8: 9, as indicating Antiochus Epiphanes, and says, “ He 
fought against Ptolemy Philometor and the Egyptians, that 
is, against the south; and against the east, and those who 
attempted a change of government in Persia ; and, lastly, he 
fought against the Jews, took Judea, entered into Jerusalem, 
and in the temple of God set up the image of Jupiter 
Olympius.”+ 

Hengstenberg, and his worthy coadjutor, Havernick, are, like 
Jerome, constrained to admit, that Antiochus Epiphanes is 
here pointed out ;_ but, like Jerome, too, and most of the ancient 
fathers, they suppose that Antiochus Epiphanes was a type of 
Antichrist, and that what is predicted of him here (in Dan. 
8: 9, and in the eleventh chapter, from the twenty-first verse 
onward) was fulfilled, partly, in him, and will be fulfilled, 
entirely, in Antichrist. 





* Antiquities of the Jews, B. X, ch. 11, § 7. 

+t 8. Hieronymi Opera, Tom. III, col. 1105. 

t The words of Jerome (Tom. III, col. 1127) are: Hucusque ordo historiae sequitur; et 
inter Porphyrium ac nostros, nulla contentio est. Caetera quae sequuntur usque ad finem 
voluminis, ille interpretatur super persona Antiochi qui cegnominatus est Epiphanes, 
frater Seleuci, filius Antiochi Magni; qui post Seleucum undecim annis regnavit in 
Syria; obtinuitque Judaeam, sub que legis Dei persecutio, et Machabaeorum bella nar- 
rantur. Nostri autem haec omnia de Antichristo prophetari arbitrantur, qui ultimo tem- 
pore futurus est. ew Quumque multa quae postea lecturi et exposituri 
sumus, super Antiochi persona conveniant, typum eum volunt Antichristi habere ; et 
quaein illo ex parte praecesserint, in Antichristo ex toto esse complenda.—Thus far [to 
the end of Dan. 11 : 20] the order of history continues ; and between Porphyry and our 
Christian expositors there is no controversy. The other things which follow, to the end 
of the book, he interprets as relating to Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, brother of 
Seleucus, and son of Antiochus the Great. After Seleucus, that king reigned in Syria 
eleven years. He took possession of Judea; and in his reign occurred the persecution of 
the Jewish religion, and the wars of the Maccabees. But our Christian expositors think 
that all these things are predicted concerning Antichrist, who is to come in the last time. 
. « . « « « And since much that we are yet to read and explain corresponds to what 
took place in connection with Antiochus, they wish to have him a type of Antichrist ; and 
they suppose that those things which may have preceded in him partly, will be completed 
entirely in Antichrist. 
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This supposition we are not prepared to admit; for it rests 
on what we deem to be an erroneous principle of interpreta- 
tion. ‘That principle we cannot now stop to refute. We 
must, for the present, content ourselves with referring our 
readers to what we have said respecting it, in a review of 
Tholuck’s Commentary on the Gospel of John.* 

Bishop Newton contends, strenuously, that the kingdom 
indicated by the fourth beast was the Roman. In urging that 
this interpretation is “the most consonant to the sum of all 
ancient writers, both Jews and Christians,” he adduces a 
passage from the Targum or Chaldee paraphrase of Jona- 
than Ben Uzziel on the Prophets. ‘This Paraphrast is sup- 
posed by several able writers to have lived as early as a little 
before the time of our Saviour. He did not write on the 
Book of Daniel. The passage adduced is from his Targum 
on Habakkuk 3: 17, 18— 


(Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 

Nor fruit be on the vine, 

Though the produce of the olive fail, 

And the fields yield no food, 

The flock be cut off from the fold, 

And no herd be in the stalls ;— 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation,)— 
and is as follows: “For the kingdom of Babylon shall not 
continue, nor exercise dominion over Israel ; the kings of 
Media shall be slain, and the strong men of Greece shall not 
prosper; the Romans shall be blotted out, nor collect tribute 
from Jerusalem. ‘Therefore, because of the sign and re- 
demption which thou shalt accomplish for thine anointed, and 
for the remnant of thy people, they who remain shall praise 
thee,” &c. 

Here, it is obvious, that it was very natural for the Para- 
phrast to mention the Romans, who had now become most 
powerful, and had recently subjected the Jews to their 
domination ; but, it is certain, that he was not explaining any 
passage in the book of Daniel; and it is, we think, most 
probable, that he was not making any allusion whatever to 
the prophecy before us. What he says is as consistent with 
our interpretation, as it is with that of Bishop Newton; al- 
though it may have contributed greatly to the introducing of 





* See Christian Review, for June, 1836, p. 281. 
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the Roman empire in the explanation of this prophecy by 
subsequent Jewish interpreters. 

The phrase, ‘“ the kings of Media,” cannot well mean the 
Medo-Persian empire, represented by the second beast. In 
saying the kings [or princes] of Media shall be slain, there 
was, probably, an allusion to the prophecy of Jeremiah 25: 
25—27, ‘ And all the kings of the Medes .... thou shalt 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Drink ye, and be drunken, and spue, and fall, and rise 
no more, because of the sword which I will send among 
you ;”—a prophecy which Cyrus seems to have been in part 
the instrument of executing, when, in addition to his own 
hereditary crown of Persia, he secured to himself that of his 
uncle and father-in-law, Darius the Mede, and, according to 
Herodotus, established his authority in Media by force. ‘The 
opposition which he had occasion to crush, would, it is ob- 
vious, be most likely to be made by the Median nobles and 
princes, resisting the pretensions of a foreigner. 

If our supposition respecting the allusion be ccrrect, there 
could have been no reference here to the second empire 
in the prophecy of Daniel. And if there is none to the 
second, we ought not to conclude, without evidence, that 
there is to the fourth, as such, nor to this particular prophecy 
at all. Without any reference of this kind, a pious Hebrew, 
expatiating on such a passage as Hab. 3: 17, 18, and 
cherishing triumphant faith in a coming Messiah, might 
say, in effect, that whatever calamities may befal others, 
however God may punish and destroy those who either dis- 
regard him or afflict his people, still he shall be the hope and 
the joy of all who trust in him. He might say this, and 
specify three or four classes of the guilty and proud, who 
either had been or would be abased. 

Even if it could be proved, that, a little before the time of 
our Lord, that is, when the Roman power was becoming op- 
pressive and terrific to the Jews, this Jewish Paraphrast un-— 
derstood a part of Daniel’s vision as having reference to the 
Romans, we ought not to adopt his opinion without sufficient 
evidence of its correctness. 

When Napoleon was filling Europe and many of the 
remotest portions of the civilized world with the terror of his 
movements, there were not wanting respectable authors who 
thought that they could see him and his movements clearly 
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portrayed in the book of Daniel and in the Apocalypse. 
Like these authors and others in almost every age, Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel may have been influenced in his interpretation of 
prophecy by having his vision filled too exclusively with the 
events and circumstances of his own day, instead of having it 
sufficiently enlarged and enlightened by a comprehensive 
survey of the events and circumstances of other days. 

But whatever may have been this writer’s own opinion, the 
manner in which he has expressed himself, we mean his 
mentioning the Romans as about to be destroyed (though he 
may have intended no reference to Daniel’s vision), and the 
propensity, to which we have just now adverted, of being 
influenced too much in our interpretations by what is oceur- 
ring in our own day, were constantly inclining the Jews who 
came after him to associate in their minds the Roman empire 
with the vision of Daniel. 

In this way, a vague opinion that the fourth great and ter- 
rible empire was that of the Romans, might easily become 
current among the Jews, writhing, as they were, under the 
domination of Rome, and looking anxiously for a Messiah, 
who, as they supposed, would deliver and avenge their nation, 
and lead them to universal conquest. 

_ A splendid passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a 

Greek writer in the reign of Augustus, is adduced by Bishop 
Newton, as being “ very pertinent to our present purpose.” 
It is this: “The Macedonian empire having overturned the 
force of the Persians, in greatness indeed of dominion exceed- 
ed all the kingdoms which were before it. But yet it did 
not flourish a long time ; but, after the death of Alexander, it 
began to grow worse and worse. For, being immediately 
distracted into several principalities by his successors, and, 
after them, having strength to go on to the second and third 
generation, it was weakened by itself, and at last was destroy- 
ed by the Romans. And yet it did not reduce all the earth 
and sea to its obedience. For neither did it possess Africa, 
except that part adjoining to Egypt; neither did it subdue all 
Europe, but only northwards it proceeded as far as Thrace, 
and westwards it descended to the Adriatic sea. But the 
city of Rome ruleth over all the earth, as far as it is inhabited ; 
and commands all the sea, not only that within the pillars of 
Hercules, but also the ocean, as far as it is navigable, having 
first and alone of all the most celebrated kingdoms, made the 
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east and west the bounds of its empire; and its dominion 
hath continued not a short time, but longer than that of any 
other city or kingdom.”’* 

Doubtless, the Macedonian or Greek dominion, as we have 
already stated, might, in certain connections, be mentioned in 
a general way, so as to include both that of Alexander and 
that of his successors ; and nothing hindered Dionysius from 
mentioning it in this manner. But does this prove that it is 
exhibited thus in Daniel’s vision? Doubtless, Rome had an 
extensive dominion ; but does this prove, as a matter of sober 
history, that she ruled over all the earth, as far as it was in- 
habited ?—that she commanded every sea,—the whole broad 
ocean itself, as far as it was navigable ?—and that she made 
the east and the west the only bounds of her empire ? 

Panegyric so extravagant might flatter the self-complacen- 
cy of the Romans ; but it is poorly adapted to aid those who 
endeavor to view things as they are. 


Josephus, who lived at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, is supposed, by Bishop Newton and 
by Hengstenberg and others, to have thought that the empire 
indicated by the fourth beast was the Roman. He may have 
thought so; for he may have overlooked the parallelism, the 
correspondence of the little horn in Dan. 7: 8, with the little 
horn in Dan. 8: 9; and he may, in some measure, have felt 
the influences which we have mentioned as being likely to 
modify the views of his countrymen. More than two centu- 
ries had passed away, since the oppressions inflicted by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes; while those inflicted by the Romans 
were still fresh and constantly before his eyes. 

It is remarkable, however, that Josephus, in his account of 
Daniel, does not mention that prophet’s vision, narrated in 
the seventh chapter, concerning the four beasts ; although he 
gives a full statement concerning the other vision recorded in 
the eighth chapter, and concerning the image which, as nar- 
rated in the second chapter, Nebuchadnezzar saw ina dream. 

In setting forth the prophet’s explanation of this dream, as 
addressed to the king, he proceeds : 

“The head of gold denotes thee and the kings of Babylon 
that have been before thee; but the two hands and arms 
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signify that your empire shall be dissolved by two kings; but 
theirs a certain other man that shall come from the west, 
clothed in brass, shall destroy ; and this new empire another, 
in strength resembling iron, shall cause to cease ; and more- 
over shall domineer over all, as it is the nature of iron to be 
harder than gold, and silver, and brass. Daniel,” he adds, 
“declared also the meaning of the stone to the king; but I do 
not think it proper to relate it, smce I have only undertaken 
to describe things past and done, but not things that are fu- 
ture ; yet if any one be so very desirous of knowing truth, as 
not to wave such points of curiosity, and cannot curb his 
inclination for understanding the uncertainties of futurity, and 
whether they will happen or not, let him be diligent in read- 
ing the book of Daniel, which he will find among the sacred 
writings.”* 

This is the only passage adduced from Josephus to prove 
that he considered the fourth kingdom to be the Roman. 
“'The fourth empire,’ we are told, “is the Roman, in his 
judgment; because the third kingdom, which he begins in 
Alexander, was destroyed, not by the Greek generals, but by 
the Romans.’’+ 

We reply, that this is not asserted by Josephus. And we 
have already shown that the Greek generals did wrest Alex- 
ander’s kingdom from his family, and cause his dynasty to 
cease. Upon his death, they artfully made such an arrange- 
ment as, in effect, to secure the sovereignty to themselves ; 
and, at length, they secretly murdered his wives and his 
sons.{ 
“ Again,” we are told, “the fourth empire he reckons to be 
past, 2. e. to be set up in the room of the Greek, and there- 





* Antig., B.x, c. 10,94. “H wiv yovoy xegadi oe te édnhov xal tovs 
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anuciovoww bad dio xatadvOicecbat Baoikéor iv tyeuovlay Subv- 
tiv dé éxévvwy Etegds 115 ax0 Oboews xabarghoer yalxdr iugiecuervos, 
xal tabrny dhhn mdvoet Thy ioyuy Omore Wow, xal xgatHaEr 08 éu¢ 
nav Ov tiv 16u odyoouv giouv, sivar yag dvthy otéggotégay 175 
Tov yovodv xal tov aoytgou zai 16u yuhxov. *Edijdwoe 02 xal megl 
tou Aidov davitjhos 1@ Bucrhet, GAP guol wey dux Ed0Ee tovT0 iorogeir, 
magehGovta xul tk yeyernuéva ovyodmery, du 1a uéhdovta déthortt, 

C. 
+t Newton on the Prophecies, p. 196, (Dobson’s ed. Lond. 1832.) 

t See Rollin’s Ancient History, Vol. II, p. 129 andp. 141, (4to Boston, 1827.) 
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fore he gives an historical explication of that, among the past 
events.” 

We admit, that the setting up of the Roman empire was a 
past event. But if Josephus could speak of this as such, he 
could, certainly, in the same manner, speak of the setting up 
of the earlier empires. For aught, then, that yet appears, he 
may here have spoken in accordance with what we think to 
be the meaning of the prophecy. 

Upon any supposition, three of the four empires included 
in the vision had passed away. If the fourth, too, had 
passed away, we see not how this could alter the case in re- 
spect to the people who might still dwell upon the earth. 
The earth remamed. And the dominion indicated by the 
stone (cut out of the mountain), respecting which Josephus 
refrains from speaking, was to fill the whole earth, subduing 
the opposition, and surviving the ruin of the proudest empires, 
whether they were particularly brought to view, or not, in 
these visions of the prophet. 

Josephus often mentions the Jews as fulfilling the predic- 
tions of their prophets in bringing on themselves the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. In one place,* he men- 
tions Daniel as having written concerning the Romans; but 
it is manifestly in respect to what, in his day, had become a 
past event, the desolation of his country. After explaining 
the vision in the eighth chapter of Daniel, and saying, “ Our 
nation suffered these things under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
according to Daniel’s vision, and what he wrote many years 
before they came to pass,” he adds, “In the very same man- 
ner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by them. All 
these things did this man leave in writing, as God had showed 
them to him, insomuch that such as read his prophecies, and 
see how they have been fulfilled, would wonder at the honor 
wherewith God honored Daniel.” 

The reflections which the Jewish historian here proceeds 
to make are worthy of a considerate and religious man. But 
if his intelligence preserved him from some of the errors into 
which most of his countrymen fell, we have, in another pas- 
sage, melancholy evidence that even highly intelligent men are 
often under influences of which they are, hardly aware. 





* Antig. B. x. c. 11, $7. 
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Speaking of the Jews, he says: “‘ But now what did the most 
elevate them in undertaking this war, was an ambiguous 
oracle which was found also in their sacred writings, that, 
about that time, one from their country should become gov- 
ernor of the habitable earth.* The Jews took this prediction 
to belong to themselves in particular, and many of the wise 
men were thereby deceived in their determination. low,” 
he adds, “ this oracle certainly denoted the government of Ves- 
pasian, who was appointed emperor in Judea”! 

This learned writer may have been unsettled in his own 
views respecting some of the prophecies, and especially re- 
specting what was indicated by the stone cut out of the 
mountain. Sometimes he probably perceived a meaning 
which he was unwilling to utter, lest he should offend the 
Romans ; and, at other times, considering other passages, he 
was inclined to pay a splendid compliment to his powerful 
patron, the Roman emperor. However the fact may be 
accounted for, it seems to be certain that he has left the par- 
agraph in the second chapter of Daniel about as clear and 
about as dark as he found it; and thus he has made his read- 
ers liable to think that he favors the opinion which they 
themselves are predisposed to adopt. 

But whatever may have been the opinion of Josephus, it is 
altogether probable that, in his time, many of the Jewish 
rabbies regarded the fourth beast as indicating the Roman 
empire. ‘Their circumstances, as we have already remarked, 
would naturally predispose them to such a view. So, the 
circumstances of a later period predisposed R. Aben Ezra, 
who flourished about the middle of the twelfth century, to 
regard the fourth beast as indicating the Turkish empire ; for 
in the latter part of the century immediately preceding, the 
Turks had taken Jerusalem from the Saracens, subdued all 
Asia Minor, and filled the world with the terror of their 
arms. 

In the time of Josephus, too, and subsequently, the views of 
those Jewish rabbies may have seemed to be not a little con- 
firmed, if they were not first suggested, by the passages, on 
which we have already animadverted, from Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel and from Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 





* See Micah 5: 1; Dan. 9: 24—27; and Num. 24: 17 
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Besides, the Jews expected for themselves the grandeur of 
an earthly universal kingdom, and the complete overthrow of 
their enemies, in connection with the coming of the Messiah, 
which they believed to be near. But of this kingdom as 
already set up they discerned nothing. ‘They were still 
groaning under a foreign power; and that foreign power was 
the Roman. Hence, while they strengthened themselves in 
the confidence that the Messiah had not come, they identified 
the slaying of the fourth beast with the slaughter which, they 
supposed, would be connected with their deliverance from 
the Roman power. 

Many of the Jews, upon becoming convinced that Jesus 
was the Christ or Messiah, and yielding their hearts sincerely 
to his sway, it is well known, did not leave behind them all 
their national errors and prejudices. ‘They brought with 
them into the Christian church many conceptions which 
needed to be corrected, and, especially, much of the erroneous 
Jewish mode of explaining prophecies. ‘This some of the 
earliest ecclesiastical writers after the time of the apostles 
intermingled with what was truly Christian; and thus gave 
currency to the whole among their successors; for the 
were venerated as holy and most ancient fathers, closely 
connected with the apostles, and, perhaps, crowned with the 
glory of martyrdom. 

We need say nothing of some passages in the epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas,* nor of writings and oral instructions, 
which, in their time, exerted a powerful influence, but which 
have long since been forgotten. It will, we hope, be suffi- 
cient just to mention two of the earliest and most consider- 
able of the Christian fathers, Just Martyr} and Irenaeus, 
the one a little before, and the other a little after, the middle 
of the second century. ‘They taught, or, rather, they as- 
sumed, that the fourth kingdom indicated, in the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, by the fourth beast, was the Roman; 
and they adapted their conceptions. of it to the state and 
prospects of the Christians, persecuted by that idolatrous 
power, and looking for deliverance only in connection with 
the second and glorious coming of our Lord. 

We would not speak lightly of these venerated men. 





* Wake’s Version, 3: 1—6, but IV, in Cotel. Apost. Fathers, Tom. I, p. 58. 
-t In his Dialogue with Trypho, p. 31. 
! Advers. Haeres, Lib. V, c. 25, 26. 
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Would that their virtues were more generally known, and 
their martyr-spirit cherished by all who profess and call 
themselves Christians. But we would not be dazzled by 
the splendor of their reputation. And we do not believe 
that any unprejudiced theologian, at the present day, who 
has read all that they have written, can think them safe and 
skilful guides in the explanation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

From the manner in which succeeding fathers treat the 
subject, it is manifest that they relied on the tradition of their 
predecessors. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem contents himself 
with saying, “ But that this is the empire of the Romans the 
ecclesiastical interpreters have handed down.’”* Even Jerome 
himself, in whom we might have expected to find a noble 
exception, does not put in requisition his distinguished schol- 
arship; but, after showing the difficulties of some of Por- 
phyry’s explanations, he readily casts himself upon the 
current of ecclesiastical tradition: “ Therefore,’ he recom- 
mends, ‘“‘let us say what all the ecclesiastical writers have 
transmitted, that in the end of the world, when the kingdom 
of the Romans is to be destroyed, there shall be ten kings 
who shall divide the Roman world among themselves ; and 
that an eleventh, a little king, shall arise, who shall overcome 
three of the ten kings, that is, the king of the Egyptians, the 
king of Africa, and the king of Ethiopia, as, in the sequel, 
we shall show more clearly.”+ And the renowned Augustine, 
in his immortal work, on the city of God, gives his sanction 
by commending Jerome. “Some,” he says, “have ex- 
plained those four kingdoms to be that of the Assyrians, that 
of the Persians, that of the Macedonians, and that of the 
Romans. But let such as desire to know how suitably this 
has been done, read the presbyter Jerome’s very carefully 
and learnedly written book on Daniel.’’t 

In view of the facts to which we have adverted, and of 
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+ Ergo dicamus quod omnes scriptores ecclesiastici tradiderunt : in consummatione 
mundi, quando regnum destruendum est Romanorum, decem futuros reges, qui orbem 
Romanum inter se dividant ; et undecimum surrecturum esse regem parvulum, qui tres 
reges de decem regibus superaturus sit, id est, Egyptiorum regem, et Africae, et Ethiopiae ; 
sicut in consequentibus manifestius dicemus.— Opera., Tom. JIT, 1101. 


t Quatuor illa regna exposuerunt quidam Assyriorum, Persarum, Macedonum, et Ro- 
manorum. Quam vero convenienter id fecerint, qui noscere desiderant, legant presbyteri 


Hieronymi librum in Danielem, satis diligenter eruditeque conscriptum.--De Civitate 
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others which might be mentioned, we cannot feel ourselves 
bound by the authority of “the Jewish synagogue,” nor of 


“the ancient ecclesiastical fathers.””’ And in the absence of 


any special decision by Christ and his apostles, our only 
proper resort seems to be to a candid and careful examina- 
tion of those passages, in the sacred text, which we have 
already explained, and of others which may shed light upon 
the subject. 





The “ Two Thousand and Three Hundred Days.” 


A deeply interesting inquiry is presented in the thirteenth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Daniel: “'Then 1 heard one 
saint speaking, and another saint said unto that certain saint 
who was speaking, How long shall be the vision,” that is, 
How long shall that continue which the vision indicates, 
‘concerning the daily sacrifice and the desolating impiety, to 
give both the sanctuary and the host to be trodden under 
foot ?” * 

In the next verse we have the reply: “ And he said to me, 
Unto two thousand and three hundred times of sacrifice, 
evening and morning; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” 

The sense which we have here expressed,—times of 
sacrifice, evening and morning,—is favored by what precedes 
and by what follows in this chapter. 

1. By what precedes, in the eleventh and twelfth verses ; 
where, among other atrocities, our attention is called especial- 
ly to the taking away of the daily sacrifices. ‘These were 
regarded as being of peculiar importance. We need here 
only refer to the original statute in Exodus 29: 38, 39: 
“ Now this is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar; two 
lambs of the first year, day by day, continually. The one 
lamb shalt thou offer in the morning, and the other lamb thou 
shalt offer at even.” 

2. By what follows, in the twenty-sixth verse ; where we find 
the phrase, the vision of the evening and the morning,—that 
is, the vision which has been mentioned in the course of this 
chapter ; a vision which might well be designated as it is, since 





* The double } in the Hebrew phrase xo¥) wy 1 is equivalent to the double or re- 
peated conjunction, et —— et, in Latin: both the sanctuary and the host. See Gen. 36: 
24. Ps. 76: 7. and Jer. 32: 20. 
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it announced, among other events, what the pious Jews must 
have regarded as the most dreadful calamity, the taking away 
of the daily or perpetual sacrifices, which should have been 
offered evening and morning. ‘Those times of offering them 
were distinct and well-known. And evenings and mornings 
are the specific terms used by Daniel in the passage before 
us. If we overlook the connection, they are liable to be 
misunderstood ; but, if we bear in mind what precedes re- 
specting the perpetual sacrifice, and, instead of the specific 
terms, evenings and mornings, employ what in this connection 
is an equivalent, but only a more general expression, times of 
sacrifice, the ambiguity ceases, and all is plain. He said to 
me, ‘ Unto two thousand and three hundred times of sacri- 
fice ;” literally, evenings, mornings,* these being the well- 
known times of offering the daily or perpetual sacrifice, 
established in the Jewish ritual. In other words, we have 
here only to regard evening and morning as indicating times 
of sacrifice, rather than as making up a day. 

According to this view, the period predicted is not two 
thousand and three hundred days, but only half of that num- 
ber, one thousand one hundred and fifty. In Dan. 12: 11, 
12, where periods of days are foretold, the expression in the 
original is different. It is the appropriate one,t correspond- 
ing to our English word days. 

The sense which we have given is corroborated. 

3. By its coherence with subsequent statements in the 
book. ‘The number 1150 very well corresponds with the 
idea of a gradual progress of events, as developed by what 
we find in the eleventh and twelfth verses of the twelfth 
chapter: 1150; 1290; and 1335. 

During a period, then, of 1150 days, both the sanctuary 
and the host (the Jewish people) were to be trodden down. 
It is not merely the oppression of the Jews, but it is, in con- 
nection with that oppression, the desecration of the sanctuary 
even to the taking away of the daily sacrifice that is here held 
forth to view. ‘To oppress the people in their worldly and 
temporal interests was bad enough; but to interdict their 
sacred rites, the worship of the only living and true God ;_ to 





pa 37y * The conjunction } seems to be omitted according to a usage of the Hebrew 
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darken and pollute the brightest and holiest spot on the earth, 
the very sanctuary from which the light and blessings of the 
true religion were to go forth to all the families of man, was, 
indeed, a horrible profanation. It is this which is here pre- 
sented in bold relief. On this, as the most atrocious and 
comprehensive of all crimes, the eye of the holy messenger is 
fixed. And in reply to the question, How long, in connec- 
tion with the other oppressions, how long shall this desecration 
of the sanctuary continue? he announces the period to which 
our attention is now directed. Then, he adds, the sanctuary 
shall be cleansed ;—the true worship shall be restored. 

Such was the prediction. What, let us now inquire, was 
the fulfilment ? 

In the first chapter of the first book of the Maccabees, 
there is an account of the impious tyranny which Antiochus 
Epiphanes exercised towards the Jews. After mentioning 
the early encouragement which he gave to apostasy from the 
Jewish to the Greek religion, the cruelty and rapacity which 
he manifested at Jerusalem in the hundred and forty-third 
year of the Seleucide, upon his suspecting the Jews of a dis- 
position to revolt from him, the account proceeds : 

‘“‘ And after two years fully expired, the king sent his chief 
collector of tribute unto the chief cities of Juda, who came 
unto Jerusalem with a great multitude, and spake peaceable 
words unto them, but all was deceit: for when they had 
given him credence, he fell suddenly upon the city, and 
smote it very sore, and destroyed much people of Israel. 
And when he had taken the spoils of the city, he set it on 
fire, and pulled down the houses and walls thereof on every 
side. But the women and children took they captive, and 
possessed the cattle. Then builded they the city of David 
with a great and strong wall, and with mighty towers, and 
made it a strong hold for them. And they put therein a sin- 
ful nation, wicked men, and fortified themselves therein. 
They stored it also with armor and victuals, and when they 
had gathered together the spoils of Jerusalem, they laid them 
up there, and so they became a sore snare: For it was a 
place to lie in wait against the sanctuary, and an evil adver- 
sary to Israel. ‘Thus they shed innocent blood on every side 
of the sanctuary, and defiled it: insomuch that the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem fled because of them: whereupon the city 
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was made a habitation of strangers, and became strange to 
those that were born in her; and her own children left her. 
Her sanctuary was laid waste like a wilderness, her feasts 
were turned into mourning, her Sabbaths into reproach, her 
honor into contempt. As had been her glory, so was her 
dishonor increased, and her excellency was turned into 
mourning. Moreover, king Antiochus wrote to his whole 
kingdom, that all should be one people ; and every one should 
leave his laws. So all the heathen agreed according to the 
commandment of the king. Yea, many also of the Israelites 
consented to his religion, and sacrificed unto idols, and pro- 
faned the Sabbath. For the king had sent letters by mes- 
sengers unto Jerusalem and the cities of Juda, that they 
should follow the strange laws of the land; and forbid burnt 
offerings, and sacrifices, and drink offerings, in the temple ; 
and that they should profane the Sabbaths and festival days ; 
and pollute the sanctuary and holy temple; set up altars, 
and groves, and chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s flesh, 
and unclean beasts; that they should also leave their children 
uncircumcised, and make their souls abominable with all 
manner of ‘uncleanness and profanation; to the end they 
might forget the law, and change all the ordinances. And 
whosoever would not do according to the command of the 
king, he said, he should die. In the self-same manner wrote 
he to his whole kingdom, and appoimted overseers over all 
the people, commanding the cities of Juda to sacrifice, city 
by city. Then many of the people were gathered unto them, 
to wit, every one that forsook the law ; and so they commit- 
ted evils in the land; and drove the Israelites into secret 
places, even wheresoever they could flee for succor. Now 
the fifteenth day of the month Cisleu, in the hundred and 
forty and fifth year, they set up the abomination of desolation 
upon the altar, and builded idol-altars throughout the cities 
of Juda on every side; and burnt incense at the doors of 
their houses, and in the streets. And when they had rent in 
pieces the books of the law which they found, they burnt 
them with fire. And wheresoever was found with any the 
book of the testament, or if any consented to the law, the 
king’s commandment was, that they should put him to death. 
Thus did they by their authority unto the Israelites every 
month, to as many as were found in the cities. Now the 
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five and twentieth day of the month they did sacrifice upon 
the idol-altar, which was upon the altar of God.” * 

The fourth chapter of the same first book of the Macca- 
bees presents a signal victory of the Jews, who, in the name 
of the living God, had valiantly contended for the rights of 
their ndtion. We allude to the victory over the powerful 
army commanded by Lysias, whom Antiochus, during his 
own expedition into Armenia and Persia, had entrusted with 
the general superintendence of affairs, and especially with the 
subduing of the Jews, and the exterminating of the Jewish 
religion. 

“Then,” it is narrated, ‘ then, said Judas and his brethren, 
Behold, our enemies are discomfited ; let us go up to cleanse 
and dedicate the sanctuary. Upon this, all the host assem 
bled themselves together, and went up into Mount Zion. 
And when they saw the sanctuary desolate, and the altar 
profaned, and the gates burned up, and shrubs growing in 
the courts as in a forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the priests’ chambers pulled down, they rent their clothes, 
and made great lamentation, and cast ashes upon their 
heads, and fell down flat to the ground upon their faces, and 
blew an alarm with the trumpets, and cried towards heaven. 
Then Judas appointed certain men to fight against those that 
were in the fortress, until he had cleansed the sanctuary. 
So he chose priests of blameless conversation, such as had 
pleasure in the law; who cleansed the sanctuary, and bare 
out the defiled stones unto an unclean place. And when 
as they consulted what to do with the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, which was profaned, they thought it best to pull it 
down, lest it should be a reproach to them, because the hea- 
then had defiled it. Wherefore they pulled it down; and 
laid up the stones in the mountain of the temple in a 
convenient place, until there should come a prophet to show 
what should be done with them. Then they took whole 
stones according to the law, and built a new altar according 
to the former; and made up the sanctuary, and the things 
that were within the temple, and hallowed the courts. They 
made also new holy vessels, and into the temple they brought 
the candlestick and the altar of burnt-offerings, and of in- 
cense, and the table. And upon the altar they burned 





* 1 Macc, 1: 29—59, t 1 Macc. 3: 24—36. 
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incense ; and the lamps that were upon the candlestick they 
lighted, that they might give light in the temple. Further- 
more, they set the loaves upon the table, and spread out the 
vails, and finished all the works which they had begun to 
make. Now on the five and twentieth day of the ninth 
month, which is called the month Cisleu, in the Stundred, 
forty and eighth year, they rose up betimes in the morning, 
and offered sacrifice according to the law, upon the new altar 
of burnt-offerings, which they had made. Look, at what 
time and what day the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with songs, and citherns, and harps, and 
cymbals. ‘Then all the people fell upon their faces, worship- 
ping and praising the God of heaven, who had given them 
good success. And so they kept the dedication of the altar 
eight days, and offered burnt-offerings with gladness, and 
sacrificed the sacrifice of deliverance and praise.” * 

Thus, it appears, that the temple was purified on the 
twenty-fifth day of Cisleu, in the hundred and forty-eighth 
year of the era of the Seleucide,—just three years from the 
time of its greatest profanation, the actual performance of 
heathen rites, or the offering of sacrifice to Jupiter on the 
altar of Jehovah.t At the same time, it is manifest that the 
daily sacrifice was taken away sometime before the time of 
that greatest profanation, that is, before the twenty-fifth day 
of the month Cisleu [November], in the hundred and forty- 
fifth year of the era of the Seleucide. 

Apollonius, “the chief collector of tribute,’ the officer 
sent by Antiochus Epiphanes, arrived at Jerusalem in the 
preceding June, and began the work of oppression.{ But he 
proceeded gradually. ‘The number and the nature of the events 
which occurred before the consummation of the heathen wor- 
ship were such as to require considerable time ; especially, 
his “ building the city of David with a great and strong wall, 
and with mighty towers,” was, in all probability, the work 
of several months. When this “strong hold” was comple- 
ted, he and his forces could easily overawe and destroy all 
who approached the temple to offer the customary sacrifices. 
“For it was a place to lie in wait against the sanctuary, and 
an evil adversary to Israel. ‘Thus they shed innocent blood 
on every side of the sanctuary and defiled it.” $ 





* 1 Macc. 4: 36—56. +t Compare Josephus’s Antiquities, B. XII, c. 7. §3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
t Jahn’s Heb. Commonwealth, p. 266. § 1M 7 


acc. 1: 36, 37. 
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4 specious general “act of uniformity,” his main object, un- 
& questionably, was to suppress and exterminate the Jewish 
~ religion. He sent letters by messengers to Jerusalem and the 
. other Jewish cities, that they should obey the laws of the land ; 


The “ 2300 Days.” 


Greek worship throughout his dominions. 


37 


Doubtless, the fortification, was intended to enforce at Je- 
: rusalem the decree which Antiochus Epiphanes, in the course 
= of the summer, had issued at Antioch, enjoining the heathen 


In framing this 


“and forbid burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, and drink-offer- 
ings, in the temple.”* History has not preserved the precise 
date of the decree, nor of the time of its being proclaimed at 
Jerusalem, nor of the time when the completion of the newly 


erected strong hold enabled Apollonius, the instrument of the 
king’s tyranny, to carry it into execution, so as actually to 


take away the daily sacrifice. 


But among the Jews the very 


day may have been long remembered as a day of darkness 


and terror. 


It is surely enough for us to be so abundantly assured as 
we are from history, that the period during which both the 
sanctuary and the host (the Jewish people) were trodden 
down, was three years and somewhat more ; that this fraction 
of a year was, certainly, less than six months; and that, in 
all probability, it was considerably less. 

In the time of those to whom the understanding of the 
prophecy was the most important (to say nothing of other 
times, either earlier or later), the year of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of twelve lunar months, of which the first had thirty 
days and the next twenty-nine, and so the rest successively 
and alternately thus: 














Order of months in the Names of Number of Months nearly 
Civil year. | Sacred year. Months. Days. corresponding. 
7 Tizri. 30 September. 
8 Marchesvan. 29 October. 
9 Cisleu. 30 November. 
10 Thebet. 29 December. 
11 Sebat. 30 January. 
12 Adar. 29 February. 
1 Nisan (or Abib) 30. March. 
2 Jiar. 29 April. 
3 Sivan. 30 May. 
4 Thaumuz. 29 June. 
5 Ab. 30 July. 
6 Elul. 29 August. 
304 




















* 1] Macc. 1: 44, 45. 
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To adjust this lunar year to the course of the sun, it was 
customary, once in three years to add a month, a second 
Adar, immediately after the month of that name. Whether 
this was done in the present case or not, we have not the 
means of determining with certainty. If it was, we are to 
add 29 days to three times 3541062, and the amount, 
1091, will be the number of days in the three years. 

But the history, as we have seen, shows that both the 
sanctuary and the host were trodden down, so that the daily 
sacrifice was taken away during three years (1091 days), 
and somewhat more. 


Hence we have the predicted period, 1150 days. 
Three years=1091 
The fulfilment and —— > =1150 


somewhat more, 59 


Fifty-nine days would make two successive Jewish months, 
as they consisted of thirty days and of twenty-nine alternately. 
According to this computation, the period predicted and ful- 
filled was precisely three years and two months. But to us 
it seems most probable that an intercalary month was not 
added, as making a part of the three years ; and if it was not, 
then we are to reckon merely 1062 as the number of days in 
the three years, and the period predicted and fulfilled was 
precisely three years and three months. ‘The whole number 
of the days, however, is the same, 1150, as if the month were 
added to the three years ; for what is not thus reckoned as 
belonging to the main portion of the period, is reckoned as 
belonging to that fragment of it which immediately preceded 
the main portion. 


Thus: The period predicted, 1150 days. 
Three years—1062 
The fulfilment and — > =1150 


somewhat more, 88 


If we reckon back eighty-eight days from the 25th of 
Cisleu (November), we are brought, by the Jewish computa- 
tion, to the 25th of Elul (August), three months. Accord- 
ingly, three years and three months, as we have already 
stated, would be the period predicted, and, doubtless, fulfilled. 

Respecting the precise day when that fragment com- 
menced,—when the daily sacrifice was actually taken away, 
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—the histories which have been transmitted to us are silent; 
but they testify abundantly respecting the year and the part of 
the year. They exhibit clearly certain points of time very near 
each other, within which the day must be placed. ‘Their whole 
testimony, so far as it goes, and it goes so far as to mark the time 
with admirable, though not with perfect and absolute precis- 
ion, harmonizes entirely with the prediction, and leaves no 
room to doubt that, were our histories a little more complete, 
were they as definite as the prophecy, the harmony between 
the prediction and the fulfilment would be found to be abso- 
lutely perfect. 

So much for “ the vision of the evening and the morning ;” 
which, we are constrained to regard as predicting, not two 
thousand and three hundred days, but so many times of offer- 
ing the daily or perpetual sacrifice, evenings and mornings, 
every evening being reckoned one, and every morning one ; 
and the whole period thus amounting only to one thousand 
one hundred and fifty days, that is, three years and two 
or, most probably, three months, the period which actually 
elapsed between the haughty and tyrannical taking away of 
the daily sacrifice, under the authority of the impious Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and the restoration of the true worship, 
through the pious and patriotic efforts of Judas Maccabaeus 
and his coadjutors. 


The Seventy Weeks. 


In the ninth chapter is recorded the vision of the seventy 
weeks. It was seen “in the first year of Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes,’’—the same who is called 
by the Greek historians, Cyaxares II, the son of Astyages. 

The seventy years of the captivity which had commenced 
in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim,—the year 607 
B. C.,—were now hastening to their close ; for it was now 
the year 538 B. C. Sixty-nine of the seventy had 
elapsed. 

After speaking of those seventy years, it was natural in 
itself, and it accorded well with the genius of the Hebrew 
language to proceed to speak of seventy sevens, or weeks, or 
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septemized periods ; it being easily understood, in such a con- 
nection, while the word years was still sounding, that they 
were septemized periods of years; especially, in view of the 
nature of the events predicted, which, manifestly, could not 
come within the compass of only seventy times seven days. 

From a comparison of Dan. 9: 25, with Neh. 2: 1—6, 
it is evident that the point from which these seventy weeks 
of years were to be computed, is the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, when the command went forth to Nehemiah to 
build Jerusalem. ‘This corresponds with the year 455 B. C., 
according to Hengstenberg, instead of 446, according to the 
common supposition. He labors with much ingenuity and 
erudition, and, it would seem, successfully, to show that 
Artaxerxes began to reign, not in the year 465 B. C., 
but 474.* 

Deduct 19; and, coinciding with the twentieth of that 
monarch’s reign, we have 455 B. C., which coincides with 
the year of Rome (U. C.) 299. The seven year-weeks 
(== 49) and the sixty-two (— 434), mentioned by Daniel in 
the twenty-fifth verse, make 483 years “‘ unto the Messiah.” If 
we add this number to that year of Rome, 299, we are brought 
to the point at which the sixty-ninth year-week terminates, 
782 U. C., the fifteenth year of the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius, when, according to Luke 3: 1—, John the Baptist, 
the harbinger of the Messiah, appeared in the wilderness of 
Judea and on the banks of the Jordan. ‘That greater per- 
sonage whose near approach he announced, was born six 
months after him ; and, as stated by Gieseler,t we may take it 
for granted that six months after him he also appeared in 
public. 

The whole period of which we are treating is distributed 
into three portions. ‘The first consists of seven year-weeks ; 
the second, of stxty-two; and the third, of one. The first 
ends with the complete restoration of the city; the second 
with the public appearing of the Messiah ; and the third with 
the full confirming of the new covenant. This last portion is 
divided into two parts. In the midst of it the great propitia- 
tory sacrifice was offered, which, in effect, was to supersede 





* Christologie des Altes Test. 2 Theil. s. 541., or, in Prof. Keith’s translation, vol. II, p 
394. It is with much pleasure that we refer our readers to the admirable discussion of the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel, which may be found in the latter part of that volume, although 
we do not entirely agree with the author in some of his views on this great and difficult 
subject. t In his Ecclesiastical History, Vol. ], p. 36. 
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all the offerings of the Jewish ritual. What a period in the 
world’s history were those seven years, the central point of 
which exhibited the Saviour expiring on the cross ! 

After, as well as before, the death of the holy victim, his 
work of confirmation proceeded. At that time, pre-eminently, 
there were infallible proofs connected with his resurrection 
from the dead, his ascension to heaven, his sending the 
promised influence on the day of Pentecost, his enabling 
the apostles to perform various miracles, and, above all, his 
causing the proclamation of the gospel to be accompanied 
by the transforming energies of the Holy Spirit upon the 
souls of men. Here, amidst these scenes of divine grace and 
power, after including time sufficient to complete the “one 
week,” the last portion of the whole period, the seventy weeks 
might well be considered as ended. But closely connected 
with what has been mentioned, though lying beyond this limit, 
were certain important events ;_and, surely, there was nothing 
to hinder a brief adverting to them in this place. In Jer. 25: 
11, 12, the punishment of Babylon is predicted immediately 
after the prediction of the seventy years’ captivity. So, here, 
the punishment of the Jews is predicted immediately after the 
prediction of the long-continued and signal interpositions of 
God in their behalf. The principal part of the people, by 
murdering the Messiah and by continuing in unbelief, having 
excluded themselves from his kingdom and its blessings, are 
at length given up a prey to the host of a foreign prince ; the 
polluted temple is destroyed; the bloody and impious city 
becomes a desolation. 

The prediction, partly anticipated in the twenty-sixth verse, 
and fully brought out in the latter portion of the twenty-sev- 
enth, we cannot doubt, relates to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the overthrow of the Hebrew commonwealth by Vespa- 
sian and Titus at the head of a Roman army, A. D. 70. So it 
was regarded by Josephus ; ;* and by a greater than Josephus, 
—for our Saviour, in his own prediction of that catastrophe, 
refers to a particular point in its progress, as the point at 
which his disciples would see “the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet.” 





* Jewish War, B. IV, c. vi, $3. Antiquities of the Jews, = x, c. xi, §7. 
t Matt. 24: 15, 16, and Mark 13: 14. Compare Luke 21: 
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The Events predicted in the last three Chapters. 


In his last three chapters, Daniel relates the vision which 
he had “ in the third year of Cyrus,” the 533rd B. C. Hence, 
it was about five years after the vision recorded in the ninth 
chapter. A brief introduction and an account of the vision 
extend to the beginning of the eleventh chapter. ‘Then the 
heavenly messenger, after adverting, in the first verse of this 
chapter, to his havmg helped Darius the Mede (doubtless in 
his conquest of Babylon), proceeds to predict as follows : 


Verse 2. ‘The four Persian kings who succeeded Cyrus, 
namely, Cambyses, Pseudo-Smerdis, Darius Hystas- 
pes, and Xerxes I, whose invasion of Greece led to 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy. 
> The conquests of Alexander the Great. 
. The division of his kingdom. 
. The power of the king of the South, Ptolemy Lagi 
ag of Egypt, and the superior power of one of his 
princes, Seleucus Nicator, in Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the East. See Appian, c. 55—7, 61, 62. 
6. The treaty between Ptolemy Philadelphus and An- 
tiochus Theus . . . , oe 
7 and 8. The war of Ptolemy Euergetes against Syria, 
inthe years. . . ieee 946-245 
9. The ineffectual expedition which ‘Seleucus Callini- 
cus made against Egypt . . . . 244 
10 and 11. The efforts of his sons Sakelicen Cormmes 
(see Polyb., IV, 48), and Antiochus the Great, es- 
pecially the expedition of the latter against Egypt . 219 
12. The victory gained by Ptolemy ponent over 


Antiochus the Great ph Medea » B17 
13—17. The expedition of Antiochus the Great against 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. . . « » 202 
and the giving of his daughter Cleopatra in n marriage 
to that king of | ee . 197 
18 and 19. The expedition which Aatiielees ‘ie Great 
made against Thrace . . . . 197 


20. The reign of Seleucus Philopator and his attempt to 
take away the treasures in the temple of Jerusalem . 186 
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Verses 21—45. The character and acts of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;_ particularly his wars against Egypt, his 
persecutions of the Jews, his desecration of the temple, 
his expedition to Persia, and hisdeath . . . 175—164 


The twelfth chapter concludes the vision and the message. 
In view of the appalling trials which were to be endured, the 
promise of divine aid is given to the faithful ; the hope of a 
glorious resurrection, to the martyr. .. “At that time, thy peo- 
ple shall be delivered, every one that is found written in the 
book,””—every true and devoted citizen ; “ and [as having been 
engaged worthily or unworthily in this great contest] many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars, for ever and ever.” It ought not to be forgot- 
ten, that the sustaining power of the hope of “a_resur- 
rection unto everlasting life,” is strikingly exemplified in the 
case of the mother and her seven sons, who, as recorded in 
the seventh chapter of the second book of the Maccabees, 
were tortured to death in the persecutions inflicted by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.* 

To the interrogation in the sixth verse of this twelfth 
chapter, How long shall it be to the end of these wonders? it 
is replied in the seventh, ‘a time, times, and an half,” that 
is (probably, without intending to be entirely definite), three 
years and a half. ‘Then these wonders of persecution might 
be expected to terminate with the persecutor’s coming to his 
end. In the eleventh verse, we have a more definite state- 
ment of the period indicated in the seventh verse, by “a 
time, times, and an half”: “From the time that the daily 
sacrifice shall be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up, there shall be 1290 days.” 

We have already shown, that, from the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice to its restoration, 1150 days were to elapse. 
Hence, if we take 1150 from 1290, the remainder will be the 
number of days, after that restoration, before the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the event predicted in general terms at 
the close of the eleventh chapter. That remainder is 140. 





* See, particularly, verses 9, 14, 23, 29, and 36, 
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In 140 days, then, from the 25th of Cisleu, in the 148th 
year of the Seleucide, the tyrant was to “come to his end ;” 
that is, on the 17th of Jiar (April), in the year 149; or, * 
an intercalary month, a double Adar, be reckoned, on the 

18th of Nisan (March), in that year. ‘The event, if it was 
to occur at all in that year, could not occur sooner than 
sometime in the month Nisan, the month with which, in the 
first book of the Maccabees, the civil as well as the sacred 
year of the Jews was reckoned'as commencing.* Now, as we 
have seen, it was to occur in that year; and, according to 
1 Macc. 6: 16, it did then occur; for it is there record- 
ed that Antiochus Epiphanes died “in the hundred forty 
and ninth year.” Besides, the events recorded in the fifth 
chapter of the first book of the Maccabees, as occurring be- 
tween the restoration of the daily sacrifice and his death, 
would seem to require a period of, at least, 140 days, or 
somewhat more than four months. 

But what is it that was to occur forty-five days later still ? 
For this is the difference between a “ thousand two hundred 
and ninety,” anda “thousand three hundred and five and 
thirty,’ the number which marks the period next mentioned. 

Antiochus died in Persia, among the mountains of Para- 
tacene, at a great distance from Palestine. According to the 
first book of the Maccabees, “There came one who brought 
him tidings into Persia, that the armies which went against 
the land of Judea were put to flight; and that Lysias, who 
went forth first with a great power, was driven away of the 
Jews; and that they were made strong by the armor and 
power , and store of ‘spoils, which they had gotten of the ar- 
mies whom they had destroyed: also that ‘they had pulled 
down the abomination, which he had set up upon the altar in 
Jerusalem, and that they had compassed about the sanctuary 
with high walls, as before, and his city Bethsura. Now,” it 
is added, ‘ ‘when the king heard these words, he was aston- 
ished and sore mov ed; whereupon he laid him down upon 
his bed, and fell sick for grief, because it had not befallen 
him as he looked for. And there he continued many days ; 
for his grief was ever more and more ; and he made account 
that he should die. . . «Then called he for Philip, one 





* In the second book of the Maccabees, the civil year is reckoned as commencing six 
months later, with the mouth Tizri ; and this is, probably, the more correct computation. 
But whether the era ef the Seleucide and the civil year began with Nisan or Tizri, is, in 
the present case, of no importance. It is sufficient that the computations in the first 
book of the Maccabees are consistent with themselves. 
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of his friends, whom he had made ruler over all his realm; 
and gave him his crown, and his robe, and his signet, to the 
end he should bring up his son Antiochus, and nourish him 
up for the kingdom. So king Antiochus died there in the hun- 
dred forty and ninth year.’”* From a statement in the second 
book of the Maccabees, it is further evident that, on hearing of 
the success of the Jews, he had been transported with rage, 
and had hastened his march towards Palestine, to satiate his 
vengeance, “threatening to make Jerusalem .the burying- 
place of the whole Jewish nation.”+ His death may have 
been concealed for some time, even from most of his own 
army; and it may not have been generally known to the 
patriotic Jews, until more than a month after its actual occur- 
rence. The facilities for travelling and for the rapid trans- 
mission of news were incomparably less than those to which 
' we are accustomed. Besides, Philip, the regent, knowing 
the power and ambition of Lysias and others at home, would 
naturally wish to conceal the death of the king, till he could 
himself return, and get the person of the heir to the throne, 
who was now ‘only nine years of age, into his own possession ; 
and knowing the disaffected state of the Jews, he would, 
doubtless, do his utmost to conceal from them, as long as 
possible, the knowledge of an event so adapted to cheer their 
hopes and to confirm them in their rebellion. But when, at 
length, the intelligence arrived, who can wonder at their re- 
garding the sudden fall of the persecuting tyrant as a most 
signal interposition of divine Providence to rescue them from 
his terrible grasp? ‘The arrival of that intelligence forty-five 
days after the event, seems to be predicted in the twelfth 
verse—* Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty days.” 

We here make no positive assertion ; but, in view of all 
the known circumstances, we submit this solution as being the 
most probable one. ‘The case, if we mistake not, resembles, 
and, in some respects, surpasses that which called forth the 
splendid song of exultation over the fallen king of Babylon, 
presented in the fourteenth chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah : 


How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
* * * * 


The whole earth is at rest, is quiet ; 
They break forth into singing. 
* * * * 





* 1 Macc. 6: 5—16. 
+ 2 Macc. 9:4. Rollin’s Ancient History, B. XIX. c. 2,§ 3. Vol. IT, p. 366, 4to. 
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Humanly speaking, had Antiochus Epiphanes not fallen, he 
would have exterminated the true religion from the face of the 
earth, and cut off for ever the hope of the coming of Him in 
whom the nations were to trust, and through whom unnum- 
bered millions of the human family were to be “saved, to 
sin no more.” But now, Daniel is assured, the promise made 
to the fathers would not fail. ‘The Messiah would come. 
“Go thou thy way till the end be; for thou shalt rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’ ‘Thou shalt go down 
to the grave in the cheering confidence that, ultimately, as 
allotted thee by the gracious purpose of God, thou shalt 
participate in all the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom,— 
the kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 


Our task is ended. We did not undertake it hastily. We 
were, in some measure, aware of its difficulties and its perils. 
We saw the waves strewed with many a wreck. How could 
we be indifferent spectators? Or how could we assume the 
office of a pilot, before examining, carefully, these dangerous 
waters? And when we seemed to ourselves to have ascer- 
tained the true and safe course, amidst the concealed rocks 
and shoals, how could we refuse to point it out ? 

We take no pleasure in differing from good and devoted 
men, whether among the dead or among the living. We 
would treat them with courtesy and kindness; but we must 
be permitted to bow, with the profoundest reverence, to the 
majesty of divine truth, whenever it is discovered. How far 
we have succeeded in discovering it, we submit to the candor 
and intelligence of our readers. They will of themselves 
perceive that, if our views be correct, some theories which 
have obtained extensive favor, must fall; and others, if re- 
tained, must be supported by other evidence than any derived 
from the book of Daniel; but that this book, at the same time, 
is full of interest, and presents some of the most important 
and striking predictions. 
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Articie II. 


RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN ANOTHER WORLD. 


The Recognition of Friends in another World. By the Rev. 
Bensamin Dorr, D. D. Third edition. Philadelphia. 
R.S. H. George. pp. 96. 16mo. 


In a world like ours, the bereaved form a large class of the 
inhabitants. Every day ‘“ the mourners go about the streets.” 
It is, therefore, a needful, and an honorable, and a truly pas- 
toral work, to endeavor to assuage their griefs. Hence, the 
intrinsic interest of the subject furnishes an apology for the 
extended article, which we have based on the above little 
book. ‘The treatise, it will be perceived, is a short one. 
The author, meditating nothing more than “a token for 
mourners,’ and supposing that such readers do not demand 
profound reasoning, presents only the most obvious views of 
his subject. What he has written is easy to be comprehend- 
ed by the most common understanding. We are of opinion, 
however, that the mind of the mourner passes through suc- 
cessive states. In the first, it finds no comfort, except at the 
throne of grace, and in a few divine promises; and he is 
preposterous, who attempts to urge any other consolation, 
than that which is to be found in silent communion with God. 
In a subsequent state, the spirit rises above its superincum- 
bent weight of sorrow, and becomes willing to minister to the 
restoration of its own elasticity. It is prepared to appreciate 
and accept deeper and richer sources of comfort, than, under 
its pressure, it would have been able to estimate. The trea- 
tise before us will scarcely meet the wants of the former. A 
more thorough and complete discussion of the topic would 
perhaps commend the book more highly to the latter. Its 
tone might carry a part of it above the comprehension of a 
few. But its closer reasoning and higher views would attract, 
and divert, and elevate many more. ‘The intellectual would 
be fed by it. The less cultivated mind, turned aside from its 
usual channels of thought, would be expanded and _ profited. 
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During the mental effort thus awakened, the tide of sorrow 
would be checked. 'The wounded heart would find its bleed- 
ing staunched. ‘The earthward spirit would be exalted. 
Anguish itself would gradually melt into a chastened joy. 
The spirits of the departed would be brought near. Com- 
munion with them would seem to be restored ; resembling the 
earthly, and yet above it ; like, yet unlike to that which was 
enjoyed, while they were living among us; more sweet, 
more pure, more heavenly. Eternity would shed a new and 
hallowing interest over the objects of time, and set forth at- 
tractions that would mitigate the fears of death. And the 
soul would be sanctified, while, in the contemplation of this 
theme, its gaze should be directed into heaven. 

The treatise before us is distributed into five chapters. 
The first, on the happiness of the blessed, is not necessary to 
the discussion of the subject. The second, third, and fourth, 
present the testimony to the doctrine of the recognition of 
friends in heaven, as it may be gleaned from the light of rea- 
son, and from the Old and New Testaments. The last 
exhibits the practical importance of the doctrine. The 
remainder of the volume, comprising about thirty pages, con- 
tains a selection of poetry, on themes appropriate to the 
general contents of the work. It will be an acceptable 
present to the bereaved. But it is hardly worthy of a place 
among the specimens of a literature, which is destined to 
immortality. ‘Treatises, which are to live in other genera- 
tions, and to mould the thoughts and sway the hearts of 
posterity, must be the offspring of minds which know not 
how to do any thing imperfect or partial ; of minds, capa- 
ble of seizing the subjects which they discuss, with a strong 
grasp; under whose efficient energy, light is made to burn on 
every point, as if every point were a focus; whose mighty 
march carries us with them; and by which our objections'are 
answered, our understanding illuminated, our judgment con- 
vinced, our hearts elevated, our affections enlisted, and all our 
powers subdued and overwhelmed. 

The proper order of the discussion of this subject is as fol- 
lows: First, do spirits, in their disembodied state, and 
immediately after death, know one another? Or, secondly, 
will this recognition, if it occur at all, take place only after 
the reunion of the soul and body, at the resurrection? And, 
thirdly, what are the proofs that render the doctrine of this 
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mutual recognition probable? ‘The author, as it seems to us, 
unfortunately, merges the discussion of the first pomt in the 
second. He blends the two questions into one. But if the 
first could be rendered evident, the other might be proved at 
once by an argument a fortiort. ‘The question of the depart- 
ing Christian, or of the bereaved friend is not, “Shall I 
embrace again the loved and lost, after the lapse of years or 
centuries ?”’—but, “ As soon as I have vanquished the last 
enemy, death, shall I be welcomed by them, the known, and 
tried, and cherished, into heaven? Shall I directly join 
them, heart beating harmoniously with heart, and soul an- 
swering to soul, as during our earthly intercourse, in ascrip- 
tions of praise to the Redeemer ?” 

In what follows, we shall present the general outline of the 
argument on the whole question, and suggest the points 
which our author has omitted. On some parts of the subject, 
however, we cannot speak with entire certainty. We must 
affirm, that certain events are not improbable, rather than 
that they are susceptible of proof, as incontestable facts. 
They may not rest wholly upon the general desire, or the 
general impression of mankind; but, besides, upon many 
intimations both of Scripture and reason ; and yet, it may be 
becoming in us, to speak with humility of our convictions of 
that unseen state, which we have never yet entered, and 
whose mysteries no spirit has ever revealed. ‘These remarks 
relate, especially, to the first point to be presented ; on the 
others, the proofs, both from the Scriptures and from the 
nature of things, are more explicit. 

It may be necessary, as preliminary, to state the argument 
which establishes the consciousness of the human soul im- 
mediately after death, and before the resurrection. When 
we die, the body only dies. ‘The soul is directly introduced 
to a new and more perfect state of being. ‘There is no 
slumber of the spirit. ‘The body goes to its repose in the 
grave; but the soul knows no suspension of its consciousness. 
It knows not how to die. As soon as it is disencumbered of 
its companion, which held it to a sort of material life, its 
energetic activity is vastly augmented. It immediately enters 
upon a life, worthy of immaterial, immortal spirit. For the 
soul is not material. It is not any part of the body. It is 
not the result of any arrangement of the particles which com- 
pose the body. It is independent of the body. Any 
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accident may occur to the body, as Butler has remarked, 
without affecting the soul. The vivid consciousness of the 
indwelling spirit, often lasts till the moment of death, and 
doubtless, survives it. For the soul is not dependent on the 
body for its activity. Itcan think, and judge, and compare ; it 
can love and hate, without the presence of the body, as truly 
as with it. We are conscious of memory, imagination, hope, 
not because we are possessed of material frames; but by 
virtue of the living soul. The presence of the body is not a 
necessary condition of consciousness. God is superlatively 
conscious ; yet he is a spirit. The angels are not clothed 
in material forms; yet they are not destitute of conscious- 
ness. ‘They are conscious of distinct existence ; they bear 
God’s messages ; they minister to his people ; they enjoy his 
presence ; they are partakers of every holy emotion ; they 
desire to look into the mysteries of redemption ; they rejoice 
in the conversion of sinners ; they perform the acts of living, 
conscious, thinking beings, as truly as we who dwell in flesh. 
The assertion of Christ, that, at the time when he was upon 
earth, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were among “ the living,” 
implies, that they were then in a state of conscious activity. 
The representation in Luke 16th, of the rich man, asking 
that Lazarus might be sent to warn his five brethren, who 
were still in the body, “lest they also should come to this 
place of torment,” is another testimony to the same truth. 
For it does not admit of a moment’s doubt, that this account 
refers to a period immediately after the rich man’s death, 
and, from the necessity of the case, before the resurrection ; 
because his brethren were still in a state of probation. It 
was promised to the thief, who was crucified with Christ, 
“ To-day, shalt thou be with me in paradise.” The history 
of the transfiguration-of Jesus is an incidental confirmation 
of the same truth. Moses, we know, was divested of the 
body. For it is said in Deut. 34: 5, 6, “So Moses, the 
servant of the Lord, died there in the land Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord; and he buried him,” etc. But on 
Mount Tabor, he appeared with Elijah, and they conversed 
with Christ “concerning his decease, which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” And the whole scene suggests 
the belief, that he was not recalled to a temporary life, for 
the purpose of being present at that interview, and afterwards 
to return to a state of insensibility till the resurrection ; but 
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that he was there, in the calm exercise of uninterrupted life 
and thought; which had been, and was yet to be. St. Paul 
evidently expected, immediately after his death, and before 
the resurrection, to be in a state of the lively enjoyment of 
Christ. ‘ Having a desire,” he says, “to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.’ ‘To me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain,” Phil. 1: 21, 23. Now, he who re- 


joiced so much in evangelical labors, could not deem it far 


better to lie unconscious in the grave. If any other man 
could desire such a state of inaction, Paul could not. But 
we have his creed in his own words. In his view, the 
departure of the soul from the body, would insure its intro- 
duction into the presence of the Lord. In 2 Cor. 5: 6—8, 
he explains his opinion in terms that cannot be misunder- 
stood: ‘“ Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord. . . . . We are confident, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and present with the Lord.” 
But to be present with the Lord, in the sense here implied, 
necessarily involves a state of life and consciousness; the 
state which the inspired apostle fully expected to enjoy, as 
soon as the spirit should be dislodged from the body. The 
following passage from the Apocalypse also claims our atten- 
tion here, as, perhaps, not irrelevant to the point in hand: 
“And when he had opened the fifth seal, 1 saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, 
and for the testimony which they held. And they cried with 
a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge, and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? And white robes were given unto every one of 
them; and it was said unto them that they should rest yet 
for a little season, until their fellow-servants also, and their 
brethren, that should be killed as they were, should be ful- 
filled.” Rev.6: 9—11. Though we cannot speak with 
confidence of the interpretation of this passage, yet we clear- 
ly discover from it, that the souls of many martyrs appeared 
to the revelator in a state of conscious life and activity, 
earnestly anticipating a certain consummation—during a period 
intervening between their own death and the resurrection of 
the body. And, if they were in the enjoyment of conscious- 
ness, at any time after death, thinking, reasoning, anticipating, 
and receiving tokens of divine regard, while the soul was in a 
separate state, there is nothing to prevent our supposing them 
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to have entered upon this condition of consciousness, as soon 
as the spirit left its dwelling-place in the body. Such, there- 
fore, is our view of the condition of departed spirits. We 
believe that, swift as the light, as it shoots from the eastern 
horizon in the rising of the morning, so the soul of the dying 
believer, as soon as it is liberated from the clay, escapes to 
the bosom of its God. We associate the idea of life with 
living bodies. We are accustomed to see them in connection. 
We associate the idea of insensibility and unconsciousness, 
with the death of the body ; because, by means of death, the 
body becomes unconscious and insensible. But we err. Our 
error springs from our living so much under the influence of 
sense. We forget, that thought, and consciousness, and 
spiritual life are not cognizable by the senses. We forget, 
that there may be the most intense activity and conscious- 
ness, the most perfect and exalted kind of life, which our eye 
cannot see, nor our ear hear, nor our senses detect. Spirits 
may have a life adapted to them, as truly as bodies a life 
adapted to them; a life, far more perfect ; a consciousness, 
far more acute; a capacity of action, when separated from 
that which is uncongenial with their nature, far more exalted, 
and extensive, and surprising. We have only to consider 
that God, and angels, are spirits,—living minds without flesh- 
ly accompaniments,—yet possessed of every characteristic of 
man’s superior nature, and in a vastly higher degree, to satisfy 
us that human souls can live in a separate state, and be most 
keenly conscious and active in it. May we not add, we 
have only to consider the evidence which has been adduced, 
with much more of a kindred character which has been sug- 
gested, to satisfy us that the souls of the departed do live in 
a separate state; more conscious, more active, than we our- 
selves; having clearer illumination, stronger conceptions, 
higher revelations, more ecstatic experiences, than the body 
will permit us to enjoy ? 
“The friends alone who seem to die 
Are those who truly live. 


“They dwell around us like the light, 
They circle us above; 

Sent with the angels to fulfil 
Their ministries of love.” * 





‘* The following beautiful extract from the writings of the Rev. Legh Richmond, pre- 
sents a lively illustration of confident belief of the continued consciousness and activity 
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It is not improbable, that these spirits, in their disembodied 
state, and immediately after death, know one another. We 
see not why spirits may not have some method of mutual 
recognition and communication, as well as bodies. That 
which God has conferred upon one class of beings among 
his creatures, by a method suited to their peculiar nature, 
he can doubtless confer upon another class, by a method 
suited to a different nature. We see nothing of this sort 
among men ; but we are not in a condition to see it. That 
& which is the prerogative and privilege of separate spirits 
4 would be of no use to us, if it were granted; probably, it 
: would be unintelligible, by whatever words it should be ex- 
plained. Human language is not adapted to such a theme. 
It is the appendage of a different state. But as bodies are 
distinguishable by marks of such a nature as their materiality 
renders intelligible, so may spirits have distinguishing marks, 
: of a nature adapted to their immateriality ; but as clear to 
: the discrimination of a spirit, as the marks which distinguish 
different bodies are to the bodily organs. The following 
_ views will make this clear. God is a spirit; without organs 
or senses like our own. In whatever manner he is described 
in the Scriptures, in condescension to the weakness of human 
understandings, and from necessity, owing to the imperfection 
of human language, we know that, because he is a spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, he has, 
strictly speaking, neither eye, nor ear, nor any of the senses, 
by which man distinguishes his fellow-man. Yet he perfect- 







































of the departed. 
mother : 

“* But whilst I am enumerating ‘ the olive branches which surround my table,’ and ‘ the 
children whom God hath given me,’ I suddenly feel as if I had erred in my calculations. 
Is there no link of connection between the visible and invisible worlds? No right of ap- 

ropriation by which an earthly parent may say, ‘I have a child in heaven?’ Yes; a sweet 
fittle cherub in the mansions above seems to iny imagination to be the very link which 
faith and love would employ to animate all the energies of my best affections, when I look 
at my still living children, and contemplate their immortal condition.” j 

‘* One of you, my eleven children, is in glory,—a lamb, safely and eternally folded in 
the arms of his Redeemer. He is the first of my household that has gone to his rest. 
May he prove a pledge for many to follow him there, in God’s own time. In the mean- 
time, cherish it in your frequent remembrance, as an argument for heavenly-mindedness, 
that one of you is already in heaven. 1 may not indeed now address myself to him ; but 
I may speak of him to you. I may remind you of his epitaph, and of the paradise to which 
he belongs. Imay also thus preserve the sense of kindred alliance between the dead and 
the living of my family; and ardently pray for the perfect and eternal reunion of them all, 
through grace, in the ‘house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Such, like- 
wise, were the supplications of her, who, through faith and patience, is gone to inherit the 
promises, and to join our own little infant in singing hallelujahs to him that sitteth upon 
the throne and unto the Lamb.””—Life of Legh Richmond, p. 225. : 

We cannot forbear alluding, in this connection, to Wordsworth’s inimitable little poem, 
entitled, ‘‘ We are seven ;’’ and to another, of similar character, ina recent collection of 
the productions of Mr. Charles Sprague. 





It is contained in letters to his children concerning the life of his own 
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ly knows all beings, whatever be their nature ; whether they 
be merely animal, or animal and intellectual combined, 
like man, or merely spiritual. He perfectly knows the angels 
and the spirits of the just. ‘Though they are without bodies, 
yet he knows where each is.to be found ; if a term of locality 
may thus be used, respecting that, whose chief attributes are 
consciousness and immaterial thought. He knows the 
thoughts of each spirit, in the world of spiritual beings; and 
sways the sceptre of his government over each, and pours 
upon each a distinct measure of the divine benediction, 
according to his sovereign will, and the several desert of each ; 
distinguishing each from each, among the spirits in his vast 
universe, as easily and as effectually as he distinguishes us 
one from another, who are enshrouded by bodies of different 
appearance. He discerns between angel and angel. He 
mistakes not Gabriel for Michael, nor Michael for Gabriel. 
Each one of that mighty host, though without form, without 
name, without descent, without any of those marks by which 
material beings are distinguished, he knows, and summons, 
and sends to do his bidding. His control over each is sepa- 
rate and perfect. He makes each accountable to himself, the 
God and Judge of all. He clearly distinguishes the spirits of 
the just, who are clothed in spiritual bodies; as Enoch and 
Elijah. He never mistakes one of them for another. He 
knows them apart, as truly as we know natural bodies 
apart. He recognizes human beings who are now living, 
distinguishing us one from another, as clearly as we distin- 
guish one man from another. With him there is no possi- 
bility of mistake. And yet he distinguishes us neither by 
our form, nor our complexion, nor our voice, nor our bearing, 
nor by any attribute belonging to the body. For, seeing he 
is a spirit, without material eye, or ear, or any sense pertain- 
ing to material beings, how should the matter composing our 
bodies be to him any medium of distinction? Bodies recog- 
nize bodies through the particular conformation of matter and 
the arrangement of its particles. Material elements appeal to 
senses, which are dependent on matter. But spirits must 
recognize spirits, whether free or shrouded in bodies, in some 
other way. God knows me, not because my hair is dark or 
light ; not because my form is erect-or inclined ; not because 
my voice is deep or shrill; but, as he will, after the body shall 
have been laid in the grave, and returned to corruption,—by 
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some characteristic of the indwelling spirit, which will remain 
unchanged by the various catastrophes which may befal the 
body ; unaltered by the alterations of moral character or 
desert ; uneffaced and uneffaceable by the lapse of ages. 
Now, as God, who is a spirit, recognizes every spirit of the 
thousands and millions of the creatures whom he has made, 
human and superhuman, in heaven, earth and hell, the living 
and the departed, there is no conceivable reason why any 
other spirit, human or angelic, should not, when in the state 
of a separate spirit, recognize other separate spirits, as truly 


as God does. Indeed, why is it any more unlikely, that one 
spirit should recognize another, in the spiritual world, than 
that one animal should recognize another, in the material 
world? 

But if an objection be raised to this view, on the ground 
that the perfect character and attributes of God render a com- 
parison unsuitable, still another view remains. ‘There is a 
link of being between the infinite and ours. ‘The angels are 
but a little higher than man.* Now no one can doubt that 
the angels are conscious of the presence of one another. We 
believe that, in their pure, exalted natures, never defiled by 
sin, never obstructed by a material body, they distinguish one 
another, and enjoy one another’s society. ‘They share to- 
gether in the same pleasures. For “there is joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
They are associated together in the same services. ‘Three 
angels came to announce to Abraham the birth of Isaac. 
Two angels warned Lot of the destruction of Sodom. An 
angel was sent to tell the shepherds of the incarnation of the 
Saviour. ‘And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host.”” When the women at the sepul- 
chre were distressed, because they found not the body of the 
Lord Jesus, “two men stood by them in shining garments,” 
to instruct and console them ; or, as another evangelist writes, 
Mary “stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, and 
seeth two angels in white, sitting, the one at the head, and 
the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.’’+ 
When Christ had ascended into heaven, two men stood by the 
disciples in white apparel, who announced to them the second 
coming of their Lord. Hence, it is almost superfluous to say, 





* Psalm 8: 5, t Comp. Luke 24: 3—5, with John 20: 11, 12. 
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that angels would not be subjected to the chilling gloom of 
living alone in the world; hearimg none, seeing none, com- 
muning with none; having no intercourse with any spiritual 
being but God, and no clear knowledge of the existence of 
any other—nor even of his; as would necessarily be the 
case, if spirits do not recognize, and hold communion with 
spirits. We trust we do not undervalue the privilege of en- 
joying, with the glorious powers of an angel, the presence of 
God. We are sure that such enjoyment would be a com- 
pensation for any loss, by the absence of any society of our 
equals. But we apprehend, that we shall not be misunder- 
stood, when we say, that the participation of our joy with 
others of the same rank with ourselves enhances it; and that, 
hence, even a seraph would find additional pleasure, were he 
permitted to make known his ecstatic emotions to a kindred 
seraph, and to join with “many angels round about the 
throne” in the harmonious ascription of praise to the Lamb. 
The solitary anthem of a single voice cannot fail to accumu- 
late sweetness, and to awaken a new thrill of inward gratifi- 
cation, when it is swelled by “ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands.”* But the Scripture 
affirms, that they who are accounted worthy of eternal life 
shall be “ equal unto the angels ;” doubtless implying, that 
they shall be equal to them in the sources of their joy. But, 
if the angels recognize God, their Creator and Sovereign, if 
they distinguish that glorious spirit from their fellow-angels, 
or from ascended saints, which we cannot doubt,—if they 
distinguish one another, and commune together, and redeemed 
men are to be equal to the angels, why may not the spirits of 
the departed recognize one another in heaven ? 

We have an additional view on this subject. We cannot 
doubt, that the spirits of believers in heaven distinguish the 
presence of Christ from the presence of any other being. 
Before his incarnation, when the souls of patriarchs, proph- 
ets and good men were admitted to the state of the blessed, 


they doubtless perceived, in like manner, the presence of — 


God. It diffused itself, perhaps with unutterable sweetness, 
through every power of which their spirits were conscious, 
producing enrapturing love, and peace, and joy. But we 
need not inquire into the manner in which the presence of 





* Rev. 5: Il. 
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God with.the soul in heaven distinguishes him, to the enlarged 


spiritual conception, from every other being. It is sufficient 
for our purpose, that such a distinction is admitted. It fol- 
lows, that if those who are in heaven can distinguish, by 
means of their spiritual perceptions, one spirit from all others, 
they may also distinguish other spirits, one from another. 
Accordingly, we learn from Luke 16 : 23, that the rich man 
saw Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham. And the spirit of 
the penitent thief was to be with the spirit of Christ in para- 
dise, while the body of the latter lay reposing in Joseph’s! 
sepulchre ; and the body of the former was perhaps reduced 
to ashes in the valley of the sons of Hinnom. ‘The separate 
spirit of the thief, recognizing, in paradise, the separate spirit 
of Christ, would perceive therein a testimony to the veracity of 
the once crucified, but then glorified Conqueror. 

To the same purport, though referring to a later period 
of time, is the sentiment of John in his first epistle (3: 2) ; 
‘“We know that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” The closing portion 
of Christ’s intercession for his disciples (John 17 : 24) also 
intimates such a recognition of his person by his followers, in 
the world of light and joy. “ Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory which thou hast given me.’’ Compare 
also Job 19: 25—27; Psalm 17: 15; 1 Cor. 13:12; 1 
Thess.4: 17; Rev. 22: 4. 

We trust we do not put an undue stress upon these and 
similar passages. We do not overlook that which is figura- 
tive in them. Human language is adapted to material things. 
It is formed on the principle that it is to be the medium of 
communication in respect to tangible objects. It cannot 
speak clearly of spiritual existences. Were a language to be 
given us which could do so, we should need a fresh revelation 
to expound it to us, if not even a personal translation into a 
spiritual state of being. But these passages have a meaning, 
which, we cannot doubt, is in harmony with the views we 
are advocating. 

We have thus far confined ourselves to the question of the 
mutual recognition of separate spirits, during the period inter- 
vening between death and the resurrection. The train of 
remark has, we think, made it evident, that such recognition 
is not improbable. Several of the considerations which follow 
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are confirmatory of the same view ; but for the sake of avoid- 
ing repetition, we reserve them for a subsequent part of this 
article. 

We pass now to those arguments which respect the mutual 
recognition of those who are clothed with spiritual bodies. 
Examples of this form of being are afforded us in Enoch, 
Elijah, and the Lord Jesus Christ ; perhaps, also, in those 
who, at the death of the latter, “ arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto many.” Matt. 27:52, 53. We are not 
competent to say what the spiritual body is. ‘The terms de- 
scribing it are incongruous with any conception of a mode of 
being, which, in our present state, we are able to form. They 
intimate a union of the material and the immaterial in one 
structure ; yet in a manner different from that which we have 
ever known, and higher than the speech of mortals can dis- 
close. But, beyond a doubt, there is some congruity between 
the terms describing that wonderful combination, and the 
thing described. May it be, that the body, having been 
raised from the grave, is divested of some of the attributes of 
matter, and endowed with some of the attributes of spirit— 
that the corporeal attributes removed are those which relate 
to the body as organized animal substance only, and those 
which are retained relate to it as a medium of inter-personal 
distinction—and that the spiritual attributes conferred are 
such as to elevate the body above the accidents and necessi- 
ties of a mortal, corruptible state, and make it capable of the 
sublime, spiritual form of existence to which it is destined? 
This conclusion is rendered not improbable by the fact, that 
the original, ante-resurrection body is the basis of the raised, 
spiritual body. ‘The mortal bodies of Enoch and Elijah were 
received up into heaven. The body of Christ, which suffered 
on the cross, and was entombed in Joseph’s sepulchre, was 
the same in which he appeared to his disciples after his resur- 
rection, and in which he ascended to heaven. Of the iden- 
tity of the two, the remarkable interview with the disciple 
Thomas is a sufficient testimony. See John 20: 24—28., 
Compare also Matt. 28: 7—10; Luke 24: 23, 24, 36—40, 
50; and John 20:16, 18—20; 21:7. Matthew affirms 
(27 : 52, 53), that “many bodies of the saints which slept, 
arose and came out of the graves,” at the time of Christ’s 
death. Paul affirms (1 Cor. 15:42 seq.), that the body 
which is sown in corruption shall be raised in incorruption ; 
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and, that the bodies of those who shall be on earth at the 
time of the resurrection will be “changed ;” not cast aside; 
not consumed ; not annihilated, but changed; and in such a 
manner that the corruptible shall become incorruptible, and 
the mortal shall put on immortality. See 1 Cor. 15: 50—54. 
1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 

The resurrection-state, therefore, involves the existence of 
bodies, of which the earthly, corruptible body forms the basis. 
One of our first ideas, in looking upon human bodies, relates 
to their difference. Owing to the arrangement of their com- 
ponent particles, they present a diversity of form, and feature, 
and complexion, by which they are rendered distinguishable, 
one from another. We can conceive that these, or some 
kindred distinguishing peculiarities may remain, in the newly 
organized frame, after the material component of the struc- 
ture shall have vanished away. For a body, whether natural 
or spiritual, because it is a body, must have that which con- 
stitutes and marks it as a body, and distinguishes it from 
other objects of a different nature. It must have form ; and, 
if not, in a strict use of terms, features and complexion, yet 
that which shall stand in the place of features and complex- 
ion, as a means of distinction from other objects and other 
bodies. Divest the resurrection-body of all these ; let it pos- 
sess neither shape, nor feature, nor complexion ; or, in other 
words, let it exist without reference to space, and in what 
would it be shown to be a spiritual body? In what respect 
would its mode of existence differ from that of a separate 
spirit? We know not, indeed, what are the modes of mutual 
distinction existing among spiritual bodies; nor what sort of 
distinctions the spiritual senses (to construct a phrase out of 
the subject which we are discussing), are or will be competent 
to detect. But we believe there must be some mutual dis- 
tinctions in the bodies of the resurrection-state, so that the 
foundation will be laid for their recognition, one by another ; 
distinctions, having such relations to the distinctions of our 
present bodies, as will enable us to recognize them as the 
same. Let us recur to the example of Christ. After his 
resurrection, he was clearly distinguished by his disciples as 
their Lord and Master. ‘They perceived his identity with 
the Saviour who was crucified. In some instances, as in the 
narrative in Luke 24: 30, 31, it seemed necessary that they 
should be endowed with a supernatural sense (perhaps such 
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a sense as will be natural and common to spiritual bodies), in 
order to recognize him as the same Saviour whom they had 
known and loved. In others, no such intervention of extra- 
ordinary illumination is stated to have occurred. ‘Thomas 
knew him, because he saw in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put his finger into the print of the nails, and thrust his 
hand into his side. Mary knew him by his voice and man- 
ner. We have reason to suppose, that if the clear vision 
which belongs to spiritual bodies were conferred upon us, 
many wonders of the spiritual world would be distinctly per- 
ceived. (See 2 Kings 6: 17.) With that high endowment, 
it may seem to us no more strange, that spiritual beings should 
recognize one another, and communicate together, than it 
does at present that men with whom we are familiar should 
do the same. We find it difficult to comprehend that which 
lies beyond the sphere of knowledge and experience. A 
glance at the reality would solve the difficulty in an instant. 
Yet, we see not that it is any more unlikely that God should 
provide a method of mutual recognition among the spiritual 
inhabitants of another world, than that he should provide a 
method of mutual recognition among the inhabitants of this. 
Are we not all formed of homogeneous clay? Yet how 
various are the features, the form, the complexion, the bear- 
ing, the voice of men! Why should not the spiritual body 
be as various? As mental characteristics are nearly as 
diverse in different persons, as the appearance of their out- 
ward frames, why may not the Omnipotent hand make as 
striking a diversity in the conformation of the spiritual body ? 
And why may not this diversity be as distinctive to the 
perceptions of the spiritual being, as the diversity existing 
among mortal bodies is to the senses belonging to »:" present 
state ° 

Such, we believe will be the fact. We believe, that the 
tenant of the heavenly mansions will recognize the identity 
of his own body, by marks of distinction which he cannot 
mistake. He will perceive the body in which he is glorified 
to be the same body in which he suffered. It will add tothe 
ecstatic joys which he experienced in his separate state, to be 
permitted, at the resurrection, to welcome back to union with 
his spirit that familiar and cherished companion. His _ pleas- 
ure will be enhanced, as he shall exclaim, “ This poor body, 
once tortured by sickness and deformed by pain, how glorious is 
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it now !—destined never to suffer another pain, never to be sick, 
never to die any more! ‘This instrument, by which, through 
sore affliction, I was brought to Christ,—now it has come to be 
with me also, spotless, perfect, beautiful, glorious, heavenly ; 
no more to be the dwelling-place of sin; no more the cage of 
evil passions ; no more the agent of the tempter, to defile my 
soul ; but, like Christ’s glorious body ; bearing his celestial 
likeness ; reflecting from every view some divine lineament ; 
truly, a meet temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell in.” That 
will be the day of the Christian’s triumph. The reunion of 
the body, redeemed from corruption, with the soul, made pure 
by the blood of the Lamb, will bring to him the fulness of 


joy. Well may he exclaim, when the consummation is com- 


pleted, ““O, death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where is 
thy victory ? Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ !” 

We believe, too, that, in that exalted state, he who recog- 
nizes the identity of his own body, and takes pleasure in 
resuming it, refined and beautified, will, in like manner, re- 
cognize the spiritual beings around him. Many a mother 
will meet and recognize, in some familiar yet glorious form, 
the gentle spirit of a long-lost child. Husbands and wives 
that have been severed, will welcome each other home. 
Brothers and sisters, that were divided with unutterable 
agony, will embrace each other again with unspeakable joy. 
Pastors and their flocks will exult in each other’s coming, meet- 
ing each familiar spirit, and grasping each well-known hand 
with the hallowed cordiality of an old friend. If the believing 
Jews are to sit down in glory with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the fathers of their people, and to commune with them in that 
revered character, and if it is to enhance the misery of the 
unbelieving part of the nation, that they shall be excluded 
from that communion, who shall say that these delightful 
anticipations may not be fulfilled in ourselves ? 

The description of heaven as a social state, with which the 
Scriptures so much abound, is an additional implication that 
there will be mutual recognition in that happy world. Our 
social affections will, doubtless, survive the shock of death. 
That which will be left behind us, in leaving this world, and 
which will be omitted in the composition of our spiritual 
structure, is only that which would be inconsistent with 
eternal and heavenly enjoyment. Whatever in our natures 
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is the source of dignity, and happiness, and improvement, will 
be retained. Our social natures are the medium of innocent 
and exalted pleasure. The social principle, therefore, will 
be retained in heaven, as one of the instruments of our joy. 
We can hardly conceive that it could be laid aside. We 
should scarcely be the persons that we are, without it. It has 
contributed more than any other principle to the formation of 
our characters. It is associated with memory, judgment and 
affection. It modifies our decisions, awakens our love, cher- 
ishes or chills our zeal, and stands among the most fruitful 
occasions of our sin or holiness. It is, therefore, intimately 
connected with our accountability. As long as we are capa- 
ble of gratitude to the instruments of our everlasting life, or to 
him who purchased us with his precious blood, so long must 
the gratification of the social principle be among the means of 
our enjoyment. It cannot be denied that the Christian in 
heaven will be conscious of his relation to Christ, and of the 
relation of Christ to him. As often as the thought occurs to 
him, ‘“‘ I am saved through him,” he will recal the scenes of 
Calvary, and the continual intercessions of the great High 
Priest, by whose merit he has entered into that glorious 
world. And what can be more natural to the pious spirit, on 
such a recollection, than the sentiment,—‘“‘ Where is my 
adorable deliverer? Let me go and prostrate myself before 
him. Let me cast my crown at his feet. Let me offer be- 
fore him ascriptions of praise. Let me join the glorious com- 
pany of the redeemed, ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, and cry with them, Worthy the 
Lamb! Worthy the Lamb!” But, if the Christian finds 
pleasure in renewing in heaven that communion with Christ 
which he held upon earth, he will find pleasure also in renew- 
ing his intercourse with Christian friends, with whom he took 
sweet counsel, and went to the house of God in company. 
As he looks back upon this world, and remembers its scenes, 
its persons, the circles of his influence, the means of his con- 
version, the friends that brought him to the house of prayer, 
the pastor who broke to him the bread of life, the review of 
his pilgrimage will awaken emotions of grateful affection to- 
wards those who were connected with the events in his 
spiritual history. Some of them he will wish to see, and to 
thank, as the instruments of his deliverance from death, and 
of his exaltation to the heavenly mansions. And who can 
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imagine that he will be surrounded with them on every side, in 
a more pure and perfect state than ever they knew on earth, 
yet without mutual recognition, without the possibility of in- 
tercommunication, without concert, without the expression of 
mutual love, without the knowledge of each other’s presence ? 
The very supposition is chilling. It is an idea too absurd to 
be true. We are sure, that this is not heaven. All our con- 
ceptions of that glorious world forbid it. Indeed, in Matt. 
25: 40, the Judge is represented as recalling to the memory 
of the righteous their acts of kindness on earth to their fellow- 
disciples: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” And the laws of sugges- 
tion could not fail to awaken the inquiry, ‘“‘ Where are those 
disciples, in feeding and clothing whom, I fed and clothed my 
Lord ?”? We cannot think, that, when every faculty of the 
soul is filled and every aspiration gratified, this great compo- 
nent element of our inward nature will be repressed or anni- 
hilated. On the contrary, we believe that in heaven we 
shall enjoy communion with God ; the society of angels; the 
delightful intercourse of friends ; the fellowship of just men 
made perfect. And such a heaven must of necessity involve 
mutual recognition. We expect that the believing Jews will 
meet the fathers of their nation, and recognize them as such. » 
They will not mistake Abraham for Isaac, nor Isaac for Jacob ; 
nor either of them for later Jews, or for Gentile saints. But 
each will have distinctive marks, by which he will be known, 
as clearly as men in the body. As God distinguishes them, 
in their spiritual form of being, so their fellow-spirits will dis- 
tinguish them. Our Lord affirms (Matt. 8: 11), “That 
many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” But if these holy men are not known among the 
throng, what Jewish saint would feel that the promise of 
society and recognition here implied is truly fulfilled? With- 
out meaning to be fanciful on this point, we have a confident 
expectation that by virtue of the demands of his social nature, 
the father will be permitted to know his offspring ; the con- 
vert, his spiritual parent; and the minister, the flock which 
he has fed, and the babes in Christ whom he has nurtured. 
Noah and all his family, who were together in the ark, will be 
together before the throne. Paul, and all his converts, gath- 
ered around their spiritual teacher, will exult together in the 
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revelation of the mystery of godliness. The severed branches 

of families will embrace each other, in the sweet overflow- 

ing of the social affections, in that world of love. We shall 

come, in that exalted state, to the perfection of our social 

natures, and to the most sublime and perfect gratification of q 

them. : 
The following paragraph from Baxter is a very persuasive 

and beautiful exhibition of this view. “A comfortable ad- 

junct of this rest is, That it is the fellowship of the blessed 

saints and angels of God. Not so singular will the Christian é 

be, as to be solitary. Though it be proper to the saints * 

only, yet it is common to all the saints. For what is it, but va 

an association of blessed spirits in God? A corporation of 

perfected saints, whereof Christ is the head? ‘The com- 

munion of saints completed? For those that have prayed, % 

and fasted, and wept, and watched, and waited together ; 

now to enjoy, and praise together, methinks should much 

advance their pleasure. He who mentioneth the qualifica- 

tions of our happiness, on purpose that our joy may be full, 

and maketh so oft mention of our conjunction in his praises, 

sure doth hereby intimate to us, that this will be some ad- 

vantage to our joys. Certain I am of this, fellow-Christians, 

that as we have been together in labor, duty, danger and dis- q 

tress, so shall we be in the great recompense; and as we 

have been scorned and despised, so shall we be crowned and 

honored together ; and we who have gone through the day of 

sadness, shall enjoy together that day of gladness. And 

those who have been with us in persecution and prison, shall 

be with us also in that palace of consolation. When I look 

in the faces of the people of God, and believingly think of 

this day, what a refreshing thought is it! Shall we not there 

remember our fellowship in duty, and in suffermgs? How 

oft our groans made as it were one sound, our tears but one 

stream, and our desires but one prayer? And now all our 

praises shall make up one melody ; and all our churches, one 

church: and all ourselves, but one body: for we shall be one 

in Christ, even as he and the Father are one. It is true, we 

must be very careful that we look not for that in the saints, 

which is alone in Christ, and that we give them not his pre- 

rogative ; nor expect too great a part of our comfort in the 

fruition of them; we are prone enough to this kind of idola- 

try. But yet he who commands us so to love them now, 
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will give us leave in the same subordination to himself, to 
love them then, when himself hath made them much more 
lovely. And if we may love them, we shall surely rejoice in 
them; for love cannot stand without an answerable joy. If 
the forethought of sitting down with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, may be our law- 
ful joy, then how much more that real sight, and actual 
session? It cannot but be comfortable to me to think of that 
day, when I shall join with Moses in his song, with David in 
his psalms of praise; and with all the redeemed in the song 
of the Lamb for ever; when we shall see Enoch, walking 
with God ; Noah, enjoying the end of his singularity ; Joseph, 
of his integrity ; Job, of his patience; Hezekiah, of his up- 
rightness ; and all the saints, the end of their faith. O happy 
day, when I shall depart out of this crowd and sink, and go 
to that same council of souls! J know that Christ is all in 
all, and that it is the presence of God that maketh heaven 
to be heaven.. But yet it much sweeteneth the thoughts of 
that place to me, to remember that there are such a multitude 
of my most dear and precious friends in Christ ; with whom 
I took sweet counsel, and with whom I went up to the house 
of God; who walked with me in the fear of God, and in- 
tegrity of their hearts; in the face of whose conversations 
there was written the name of Christ; whose sensible men- 
tion of his excellences hath made my heart to burn within 
me; to think that such a friend that died at such a time, 
and such a one at another time, and that all these are entered 
into rest; and we shall surely go to them. It is a question 
with some, whether we shall know each other in heaven or 
no? Surely, there shall no knowledge cease, which now we 
have ; but only that which implieth our imperfection. And 
what imperfection can this imply? Nay, our present know- 
ledge shall be increased beyond belief. It shall indeed be done 
away, but as the light of thestars is done away by the rising of 
the sun; which is more properly the doing away of our ignorance 
than of our knowledge. Indeed we shall not know each other af- 
ter the flesh ; but by the image of Christ, and spiritual relation, 
and former faithfulness in improving our talents. Beyond 
doubt, we shall know and be known. Nor is it only our old 
acquaintance, but all the saints of all ages, whose faces in the 
flesh we never saw, whom we shall there both know, and 
comfortably enjoy. Yea, and angels as well as saints, will 
VOL. VII.—NO, XXV. 9 
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be our blessed acquaintance. Those who now are willingly = 
ministering spirits for our good, will willingly then be our com- e 
panions in joy for the perfecting of our good: and they who 

had such joy in heaven for our conversion, will gladly rejoice q 
with us in our glorification. I think, Christian, this will be a 2. 
more honorable assembly, than ever you have beheld; and a 5 
more happy society than you were ever of before. Then, 

we shall truly say, as David, I am a companion of all them 

that fear thee; when we are come to Mount Sion, and to 

the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to a 
an innumerable company of angels; to the general assembly =| 
and church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant. 


So then I conclude, this is one singular excellency of the | 
rest of heaven, that we are fellow-citizens with the saints, a 
and of the household of God.’’* _ 

“If we are to associate at all with redeemed spirits,” 7 
says the author of our treatise, “‘as we know we shall; if 4 


there is to be in heaven the most perfect communion of saints, 
as we are equally well assured, then is it not reasonable to 
suppose that this association, this communion, will be first 
with those whom we knew and loved on earth; to whom our 
hearts were most closely linked ; who, with the same oppor- 
tunities and means of grace as ourselves, have been disciplined 
in the same school; and, if 1 may so express it, had their 
spiritual affections cast in the same mould? ‘This community 
of thought and feeling, caused by a community of joys and 
sorrows in their previous state of probation, would naturally 
attract them together in heaven, and bind them together as 
kindred spirits. And we can easily conceive how much such 
a union would tend toenhance their bliss) . . . . . 

Is there any reason why Paul, and Barnabas, and Luke, and 
Timothy—fellow-laborers on ‘earth, and companions in glory 
—should not now review with gratitude and praise, their 
common dangers, and trials, and sufferings, in their efforts for 
the conversion of the heathen world? If not, and assuredly 
there is not, then why may not all pious friends and relatives, 
who have journeyed together through life’s pilgrimage, be 
permitted to meet at its close, and review the dangers, and 
count up the blessings of the way; and, with united hearts 
arid voices, bless him who conducted them safely to the haven 





* Saints’ Rest, pp. 44—46, t Pages 51—54. 
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where they would be? Why may not parents and their 
children, brothers and sisters, unite once more in the social 
circle, and send up their anthems of praise, for being brought 
together to this state of glory? Love never faileth ; not even 
when faith is lost in sight, and hope in fruition. In heaven 
the love of God, and the love of our neighbor will be our 
highest duty, our highest privilege, our highest joy. And 
so, we trust, it will be, in reference to those endearments which 
now constitute the chief charm of life. They will be purified, 
strengthened, and perpetuated.” 


“ All is not over with earth’s broken tie— 
Where, where should sisters love, if not on high ?” * 


“Tt is yet but a little while,” says Melvill, “and we shall 
be delivered from the burden and the conflict; and, with all 
those who have preceded us in the righteous struggle, enjoy 
the deep raptures of a Mediator’s presence. ‘Then, re-united 
to the friends with whom we took sweet counsel upon earth, 
we shall recount our toil only to heighten our ecstacy; and 
call to mind the tug and the din of war, only that with a 
more bounding throb and a richer song, we may feel and 
celebrate the wonders of redemption.”’+ 

If the inhabitants of the other world are not permitted to 
recognize and commune with one another, heaven is, in one 
respect, strikingly inferior to earth. One of the chief sources 
of our happiness in this life is in the knowledge that we have 
friends, and that they are round about us; and, in the power 
of discriminating between them. The knowledge of friends, 
as distinct and distinguishable, one from another, is connected 
with some of the most important elements of our constitution. 
Should this knowledge be done away, the sources of that 
pleasure which springs from the fellowship of kindred minds 
would be dried up.{ We might be still surrounded with 
society, but we should dwell alone. We often contemplate 
the glorious presence of God, and imagine that the enjoy- 
ment of that, without any addition, would render us supreme- 
ly happy. But, “if Jehovah is the temple of the New 
Jerusalem, and the Lamb the light thereof, may we not in- 
quire who are the worshippers? May we not sometimes 









* Mrs. Hemans. +t Sermons, p. 117. 


? ‘Friends, e’en in heaven one happiness would miss, __ 
Should they not know each other when in bliss.’’—Bishop Kenn, 
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turn our thoughts to the ‘four and twenty elders,’ the angels 
and archangels, the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of martyrs, 
the general assembly and church of the first-born, the con- 
gregation of faithful Christians with whom we have worship- 
ped, and our own immediate circle of pious friends? May 
we not think of these conjointly, or separately, when we 
know that all these together are to form the glorious company 

of heaven?” Rowland Hill once remarked, that if the spirit 
of his wife were next to his own in heaven for a thousand 
years, so much should he be absorbed in contemplating the 
glories of Christ, that he should perchance be ignorant of her 
presence. ‘The remark has more of piety in it, than of atten- 
tion to the character of our nature. However high may be 
our views of the enjoyment of God, it is to be doubted 
whether the society of spirits of a rank like our own may not 
be necessary, in order that our joys may be full. Sweet and 
comforting as is the prospect of eternal intercourse with God 
and the Lamb, it is a fair question whether the elements of 
our constitution must not be changed, in order to our happi- 
ness in heaven, in the absence of those to whom we might 
communicate our rapturous emotions, and with whom we 
might share our ecstatic joys. ‘The common inlets of know- 
ledge may, indeed, be laid aside. But they may be replaced 
by a power of intuition, through which the soul shall be 
enlightened and expanded, both in a manner and measure far 
surpassing our conceptions on earth. With the expansion 
and enlargement of all that is capable of increasing our dig- 
nity, or our bliss, or our love, why should there be connected 
the destruction of that which our experience has proved to be 
one of the highest sources of such increase? If our know- 
ledge of Christ, and our recognition of him as our great 
Deliverer, whom in the exercise of that knowledge, we shall 
admire and adore as such, shall, in any degree, minister to 
our pleasure—of which we are assured—why may there not 
be a knowledge and recognition of friends—clothed in bodies, 
like his, and like our own; capable of like emotions with 
ourselves ; whose joys arise from the same sources; who are 
baptized into one spirit; who are actuated by one love; and 
who shall worship with us at the footstool of one throne, ex- 
ulting in the presence of one God, “that filleth all in all ?” 
Such recognition is more than intimated in the narrative of the 
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rich man and Lazarus. Abraham is introduced, in that ac- 
count, not as if he were in the place of God ; but as the most 
esteemed father of the Jewish nation. His name was upon 
their lips, more than the name of any other. ‘They depend- 
ed on their connection with him, more than on their connec- 
tion with any other.* Hence Lazarus, the pious Jew, could 
have found no place more welcome in heaven, than one 
where he might recognize and commune with the patriarch 
Abraham. And the rich man, recognizing him afar off, not 
through previous acquaintance, but by intuition, felt that if 
there was hope for him in any source, it was in lifting his 
desponding wail to the same glorified saint. Were we to ex- 
press our real sentiments, therefore, on this point, we should 
say, that the mutual knowledge of friends, in the separate or 
in the resurrection state, instead of being annihilated, is to be 
greatly increased. Instead of knowing only those whom we 
knew on earth, we shall know an innumerable multitude. 
Instead of discerning kindred spirits by slow degrees, as we 
do in our present imperfect state, a glance of the spiritual eye, 
a tone of the spiritual voice, a pulsation of the spiritual heart, 
so to speak, will reveal to us the kindred mind. And, while 
all will mingle in the harmonious and sweet communion of 
the saved, we shall know, and love, and enjoy the intercourse 
of spirits, truly kindred, from our own earthly circle of ac- 
quaintance, as well as from distant nations and climes. 

We are taught in the Scriptures that there will be different 
degrees of glory in heaven. “One star differeth from another 
star in glory.” In the parable of the pounds, when the 
servants rendered their account, he whose pound had gained 
ten pounds received authority over ten cities; and he whose 
pound had gained five pounds received authority over five 
cities. (Luke 19: 15—19.) He that has faithfully met 
great responsibilities will receive tokens of the divine favor, 
in proportion to his labors and self-denials. Though we are 
not to be rewarded for our works, yet the evidence is very 
strong, that we are to be rewarded according to them. “The 
meekness of Moses, the patience of Job, the faith of Abraham, 
the zeal of Paul, and the steadfastness of apostles and mar- 
tyrs, who have suffered for the cause of Christ, ‘not accept- 
ing deliverance,’ will be specially honored, in the day of 





Matt. 3: 9. 
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judgment. ‘The veracity of him ‘who cannot lie’ seems 
to stand pledged to assure us, that he will confer a superior 
degree of glory on those whose sufferings for the truth, and 
whose faith and patience in this life were most conspicuous. 
But to know that God has faithfully fulfilled these promises, 
it seems necessary that we should know the persons who are 
thus distinguished. And if we are permitted to know any of 
the saints in light, we see no reason why we may not know 
them all.” * 

Every heart may be full of joy in heaven; but all hearts 
are not equally capacious. ‘That world may afford us a 
practical illustration of the passage, “the first shall be last, 
and the last first.” Is there a Christian who lives upon 
earth an indifferent, wavering, worldly life, having the form 
of godliness, but manifesting little of its power; yet who 
shall, notwithstanding this, be saved “so as by fire?” He 
will surely take a lower seat among the glorified, than one 
who, from his regeneration to his death, was distinguished by 
supreme devotedness to his Master; whose life was a com- 
mentary on the written word ; his food, the gospel; his re- 
creation, communion with God; his labor, to secure the 
salvation of souls; his desire, to be worthy to become a 
resident in glory ; and who, instead of creeping away, reluct- 
antly, at last, from a world which he had loved too well, 
ascends with humility, yet triumph, passing heaven’s gates 
with the air of a conqueror. ‘The judgment day and the 
heavenly state are to vindicate God’s justice before men and 
angels. ‘Then, distinctions will be made according to truth, 
not only between the righteous and the wicked, but among 
the different grades of the holy and the sinful. But how will 
men and angels, before whom, and partly for whose sake, these 
distinctions are to be drawn, and these vindications of God’s 
attributes to be displayed, perceive the very point to which 
‘ the proceedings refer, unless they can distinguish between 
saint and sinner, the devoted and the lukewarm,—between 
man and man? 

The scriptural argument has been in so many ways in- 
troduced in this discussion, that a separate statement of it 
here would be little more than a recapitulation of what has 
gone before. There are, however, two passages of some 
importance in reference to this point, which have not been 


named. The first is 1 Thess. 2: 19—* For what is our 


* Recognition of Friends, p. 28. 
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hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming?” On 
this passage, Macknight remarks, “ ‘The manner in which 
the apostle speaks of the Thessalonians shows, that he expect- 
ed to know iuis converts at the day of judgment. If so, we 
may hope to know our relations and friends then.” The 
time referred to by the apostle is, evidently, the time of 
Christ’s second coming ; the persons, his Thessalonian con- 
verts ; their relation, the relation of a successful minister, and 
the people saved by his instrumentality ; and the consequence 
of that happy meeting, the rejoicing of the apostle in those 
seals and crowns of his ministry ; recognized as his children 
in the gospel; and hailed, in that blissful world, as, the 
fruits, not of anothers labors, but of his own. 

The other passage is Col. 1:28: “Whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
Though the allusion to the subject in hand may be less dis- 
tinct in this passage than in the preceding, we cannot but 
regard it as proving the same point. In allusion to them 
both, Bishop Mant remarks, “that St. Paul anticipated, on 
the last day, a personal knowledge of those on his part, and 
a personal union with them, with whom he had been con- 
nected in this life by the ties of pastoral offices and kind 
affection.” His incessant toils for his hearers were stimulated 
by the earnest desire to present them to the Judge, as the 
seals which God had been pleased to set to his labors ; and, 
in the words of Dr. Doddridge, “as amiable friends, in whose 
converse and love he hoped to be happy for ever.” The 
apostle experienced the sustaining power of such a motive. 
He expected to recognize at the judgment the disciples for 
whom he labored. He watched over them, as those whom 
he was to present “ perfect in Christ Jesus.” He believed 
that their joy would be his joy, and their glory, his glory. 
He anticipated the pleasure of appearing before the throne, 
surrounded by his children in the gospel; and of making a 
presentation, not of spirits, whom he could not see, nor recog- 
nize, nor distinguish, nor number, nor address; but of men 
and women redeemed ; of Christian converts, recognized, and 
loved, and honored ; whom he knew on earth, and now knew 
again, far more glorious and perfect, in heaven ; for whom he 
had prayed and toiled, and whom he was now to bring, the 
rich fruits of his ministry, into the garner of God. 
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There is, however, an objection to the theory which has 
been advanced. “If there be a recognition of friends in an- 
other world, the righteous may recognize near and dear 
friends on the left hand of the Judge. Members of the same 
family may feel that they are separated for ever. Parents 
and children may know that either the one or the other is 
among the lost. And this could not but mar the happiness 
of the redeemed.” 

But to this objection, three replies may be suggested. 
First, an apparent difficulty must not shake our confidence in 
an established truth. If the preceding considerations have 
shown that such recognition will, beyond a doubt, take place, 
even if this objection could not be answered, it would not be 
fatal to the views we have advanced. ‘The proper course to 
be pursued is, not, to renounce the truth because we cannot 
answer an objection; but to acknowledge our incompetency 
to meet and refute the objection. ‘The difficulty is not in the 
former, but in the latter. Let us therefore hold to the re- 
vealed truth. We do so in regard to other topics, though 
they involve mysteries which we cannot understand ; and 
seem liable to objections, which, by reason of the weakness 
of our powers, or the imperfections of our present state, we 
are not able to refute. ‘“ Now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face ; now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” 

But, secondly, we do not feel this objection to be a dif- 
ficulty. In that world of light into which the righteous shall 
enter, we believe that they will attain to such enlarged views 
of the glorious perfections of God, of the reasons of his ad- 
ministration, of the spotless beauty of his character, of the 
rectitude of all his proceedings, of the justice of his sen- 
tence against the ungodly, and that they will so fully ac- 
quiesce in his blessed will, whatever that will may be, that 
the events referred to will not, in the least degree, disturb 
their happiness. ‘Their will may be so identified with God’s, 
that they would, as the circumstances shall be, deprecate any 
other arrangement in respect to the affairs of the universe, 
than he shall ordain. With our present feelings, we cannot, 
perhaps, comprehend how this shall be. Our hearts may 
revolt from such an anticipation. But we do not yet know 
the power of perfect conformity to the will of God. Chris- 
tian attainments on earth and in heaven may be very dif- 
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ferent. We pray now that the will of God may be done. 
But then it will seem so unutterably desirable that it should 
be done, that the single wish for its accomplishment will 
absorb every other consideration. 

And, thirdly, if this solution will not satisfy us, another yet 
remains. We state it in the words of bishop Mant: “If 
requisite for the fulfilment of their joy, God himself, we may 
humbly presume, will providentially interpose ; and coun- 
teract by some merciful agency of his own any tendency to 
the dimimution of the delight, which he has prepared and 
promised for them that love him.” Enitor. 
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MONASTICISM. 





THe subject of the following paper, however uninteresting 

it may appear to some, I am persuaded has strong claims on 

the consideration of intelligent readers. ‘The prevalence of 

monasticism constitutes a remarkable feature in the history of 

4 mankind. What fact more strange, in all the strange history 

: of our race, than that millions upon millions of human beings, 
in different countries, under widely different forms of religion 
and government, and from the remotest periods of time, should 
cut themselves off from human society, and from all the en- 
joyments of social and domestic life, and consign themselves 
to gloomy cloisters, to deserts, mountains, and caverns, and 
there subject themselves, often, to the most revolting auster- 
ities and cruelties of which their natures were capable? The 
subject surely is sufficiently startling, on the bare announce- 
ment of it, to awaken curiosity, and excite a profoundly 
interested attention. 

Monasticism may have been thought by some to be spe- 
cifically Christian, and to date its origin subsequent to the 
age of the apostles. But this is an inadequate and erroneous 
view of the subject. The practice is of heathen, and not of 
Christian origin. The religions of the East, both Bood- 
hism and Braminism, have had their ascetics and recluses,— 
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their Yooges and Fakirs, from a period long anterior to the 
Christian era. ‘They have them in great numbers now. It 
has been estimated that, in India alone, there are not less 
than 2,000,000 of this class of beings, at the present time. 
And a more abject and miserable class cannot possibly be 
conceived. Here is one man standing motionless as a statue, 
perhaps on one leg, till he has lost entirely the power of walk- 
ing. Another has his arms erected over his head, till they 
have become fixed in that position, and cannot be taken 
down. A third is supporting himself on his hands and head, 
with his feet projecting upwards; or, is hanging , head howe 
est, on the limb of a tree. A fourth is sitting in ashes, be- 
fore a slow fire, till his flesh (what remains of it) is roasted 
or dried up. A fifth has half buried himself in an ant-heap, 
to be tortured and devoured by the voracious insects. 
These are but some of the forms of religious torture among 
the recluses of the East,—tortures which have been per- 
petuated for thousands of years,—in the endurance of which 
the miserable sufferers hope to propitiate the favor of their 
gods, while they become objects of the most profound ven- 
eration to men. 

Nor was the ancient monasticism confined to a single 
nation, or class of nations. It spread itself all over south- 
ern and south-eastern Asia, and penetrated Egypt, Syria, 
and Greece. Not a few of the ancient Grecian philosophers, 
more especially the Pythagoreans, were monastics in their 
course of life. The elder Pliny has told us of a singular 
race of beings, dwelling among palm trees on the borders of 
the Dead Sea, who had perpetuated their existence through 
a very long period, in lone celibacy, and without property. 
The reason he assigns for their extraordinary seclusion, is, 
a weariness of society,—a disgust and satiety of the world. 

The Essenes were a sect of Jewish monastics, which 
existed long previous to the time of Christ. They inhab- 
ited the deserts of Syria and Egypt, and held their property 
incommon. ‘They paid a strict regard to the moral precepts 
of the law, but neglected the ceremonial ; ; except what re- 
lates to personal cleanliness, keeping the Sabbath, and mak- 
ing an annual present to the temple at Jerusalem. They 
lived, for the most part, in a state of celibacy, and perpetu- 
ated their society, by adopting and educating the children of 
others. ‘They bound all those whom they initiated, by the 
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most solemn oaths, to observe the rules, and keep the secrets 
of the fraternity. 

Besides the Essenes proper, there was another and stricter 
class of Jewish monastics, called Therapeuts. Detaching 
themselves from all secular affairs, these retired into solitary 
places, and devoted themselves wholly to what they consid- 
ered a religious life. ‘They professed to seek their only hap- 
piness in secret contemplations of the Divine nature and 
character. 

There have been monastics, not only among Pagans 
and Jews, but also among the followers of Mohammed. ‘The 
Soofies, and Dervishes, and other enthusiasts of Islamism, 
have spread themselves from the Mediterranean to the Ganges, 
and from the mountains of 'Tartary to the Indian and Atlantic 
oceans. ‘The ascetics of the ‘Turkish and Persian empires 
are divided into numerous sects. Many of them spend their 
days and nights in prayers and fastings, and in various forms 
of bodily infliction and mortification. By incantations, howl- 
ings, violent dances, frightful gesticulations, and continual 
repetitions of the sacred name of Allah, they strive to secure 
the favor of their prophet, and to impress the multitude with 
a sense of their own pre-eminent sanctity. 

I have presented these statements for the purpose of show- 
ing, that monasticism is not peculiar to Christians; that it 
prevailed extensively, both among Jews and Pagans, long 
anterior to the birth of Christ; and prevails to this day, in 
various nations, which do not bear the Christian name. 

Although there is nothing in Christianity, properly inter- 
preted, which goes to favor the monastic spirit, still this 
spirit began, very early, to exhibit itself in the church of 
Christ ; and it is to these manifestations of it that I propose 
more particularly to direct attention. I shall, 

I. Present a brief history of monasticism among Christians. 

II. Speak of the causes of it. And, 

III. Notice some of its more obvious results. 

The first Christian ascetics, who appeared in the second 
century, did not seclude themselves from the society of their 
brethren ; but dwelt among them, and labored in various 
ways to promote their good. ‘Their peculiarities consisted 
chiefly in their opposition to marriage, and in their wearing a 
peculiar, philosophic garb. ‘They professed to observe, not 
only the precepts of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels, but 
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those higher counsels of the Saviour, which they pretended 
had come down to them, by tradition, from the apostles. 

The next form of monasticism, which meets us in the 
church, is that of the anchorets or hermits. About the mid- 
dle of the third century, a great number of Christians, either 
driven by persecution, or impelled by other causes, fled into 
the deserts, and took refuge in caverns, islets, and other inac- 
cessible places, where they indulged their contemplations, 
and practised their devotions, in lonely security. ‘The coun- 
tries most frequented by the anchorets were Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the wildest parts of Asia Minor. ‘They 
continued to increase, without any prescribed rules, or form 
of government, till in the next century the deserts literally 
swarmed with them. It is said that not less than 100,000 
were to be found in Egypt alone. 

Pachomius and Anthony were the first who gave to the 
monks of Egypt a rule, and formed them into regular com- 
munities. ‘The laws which they gave were soon carried into 
other countries, and from this period,—the early part of the 
fourth century,—monasticism became in some degree system- 
atized. It began to assume an organic form. 

The monks of this period are divided by Cassian into three 
classes: the Coenobites, the Anchorets, and the Sarabaites. 
The former of these classes lived in communities, each con- 
tainmg from one to five thousand inhabitants. ‘Their estab- 
lishments were surrounded by a high wall, enclosing their 
wells and gardens, and all else that was necessary for their 
support, so as to leave them no pretext for any farther inter- 
course with a world which they had professed to abandon 
for ever. Their discipline was rigid, but not barbarous. 
Their principal food was bread and water. They assembled 
for worship twice every twenty-four hours; once during the 
day, and once in the night. ‘The hour of their night-prayer 
was indicated by the declining stars, which, in the cloudless 
atmosphere of upper Egypt, shine with a perpetual lustre. 

There was much in their worship and mode of life, which, 
in a superstitious age, and to minds of a peculiar structure, 
was fascinating and imposing. ‘They seemed, indeed, to have 
erucified the flesh, with its affections and lusts. They 
seemed like strangers and pilgrims on the earth, who were 
seeking a better, that is a heavenly country. 
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The mode of life pursued by the second class abovemen- 
tioned, the anchorets, was much more rigid and revolting. 
These occupied, either in perfect solitude, or in very small 
companies, the rudest and most secluded recesses of the 
deserts. ‘They fed upon roots, and had their dwellings in 
hovels, or among the wild beasts. They suffered their 
beards and nails to grow, and their bodies to become hirsute 
and weatherbeaten, till they could scarcely be distinguished 
from the beasts themselves. In several instances (so Pal- 
ladius assures us), they were actually mistaken for bears, or 
hyenas. ‘The. following speech of one of the anchorets, 
as reported by Cassian, will give us some idea of their habits 
of thinking and of life: ‘We need not,” says the hermit, 
“be destitute of earthly consolations, nor devoid of the means ° 
of easy sustenance, were we not bound by the command of 
the Saviour to forsake all and follow him. Instead of bring- 
ing our water on our heads from four miles distance, we 
eould build our cells on the banks of the Nile, were it not 
that the apostle has told us, that every man shall receive his 
reward, according to his own labor. ‘There are in these re- 
gions some secret and pleasant places, where fruits are abun- 
dant, and our gardens would supply our necessities with the 
slightest toil; but we fear to receive in our lifetime our good 
things. Wherefore we scorn these things, and all the pleas- 
ures of the world, and prefer rather these horrors, and the 
wildness of this desolation, to all that is fair and attractive on 
earth, admitting no comparison between the luxuriance of the 
most fertile soil, and the bitterness of these sands.” 

Another class of the anchorets were, if possible, still more 
singular in their mode of life. They climbed upon high 
pillars, and on the tops of them spent the greater portion of 
their days. St. Simeon, for example, is said to have spent 
thirty-seven years on the tops of five different pillars, of six, 
twelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits elevation. 
The top of his last and highest pillar was only three feet in 
diameter, on which he stood, day and night, and in all 
weathers. Through the night, and till nine o’clock in the 
morning, he was constantly in prayer, often spreading forth 
his hands, and bowing down so low, that his forehead 
touched his toes. At nine o’clock, he began to address the 
admiring crowds below, to hear and answer questions, to send 
messages, &c. Towards evening hé suspended all inter- 
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course with this world, and betook himself to prayer, till the 
following day. He generally ate but once in a week, and 
never slept. He wore a long sheepskin robe, and a cap of 
the same material. His beard and nails were very long, and 
his frame extremely emaciated. St. Simeon was so exceed- 
ingly averse to women, that he never allowed one to come 
within the sacred precincts of his pillar. Even his own 
mother was denied this privilege, until after her death, when 
her corpse was brought to him that he might see it. Having 
spent thirty-seven years after this manner, the saint at length 
expired, unobserved, in a praying attitude, in which no one 
ventured to disturb him, until after three days. One of his 
disciples then mounting the pillar, found that his spirit had 
‘departed, and that his holy body was emitting a delightful 
odor. 

I have given the above sketch of the life of Simeon, as it is 
related by the most respectable Catholic historians, omitting 
those parts only which refer to his miracles. How much of 
it is to be relied on as true, I shall not pretend tosay. There 
can be no doubt, however, that there was such a man as 
Simeon, that he pursued substantially the course of life which 
has been described, and that thousands afterwards copied 
his example. 

The Sarabaites, or third class of monks referred to by Cas- 
sian, were no better than vagrants, who roamed about the 
cities and provinces. ‘They procured a subsistence, without 
labor, by their pretended miracles, by trafficking in relics, and 
by various other impositions. In many points, they resem- 
bled the mendicants, who came up in swarms upon priest- 
ridden Europe, at the end of the next thousand years. 

It may be proper to state here, that the monks of this prim- 
itive period were all of them laymen. Persons were some- 
times taken from among them and ordained as priests ; but on 
being ordained, they immediately relinquished their monastic 
habits, and entered on the duties of the ministry. At a later 
period, the original custom, in this respect, was materially 
changed. ‘The members of some entire communities were 
either priests, or those who were destined for holy orders. 

The ancient monks had a most powerful patron in the 
great Basil of Cesarea. He united the Coenobites and An- 
chorets of his diocese ; bound them by the obligations of a 
solemn vow ; and instituted an order which has continued, in 
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the Greek church, to the present time. It may be said, in- 
deed, that nearly all the Christian fathers, from the third 
century onward, were the patrons and promoters of monastic 
piety. ‘They extolled the virtues of the monks; trumpeted 
their austerities and their oft-pretended miracles ; commended, 
in the strongest terms, their institutions and mode of life; and 
held them up as models, for others to admire and imitate. 

Monasticism, we have seen, had its origin in the East. 
Here it flourished, among Jews and heathens, long previous 
to the commencement of the Christian era. Here, too, it 
first entered and pervaded the Christian church. It did not 
make its appearance in the West, until near the middle of 
the fourth century. Athanasius, during one of his visits at 
Rome, is supposed to have introduced it into that city ; from 
which place it spread, with astonishing rapidity, throughout 
Italy, France, Spain, Britain, and indeed, all the western 
parts of Europe. The favorite haunts of the first weséern 
monks, were the rocky caverns of the Alps and Apennines, 
and the little islands of the Adriatic and Tuscan seas. 

Monasticism, like all other inventions in religion, soon 
proved itself inadequate to resist the strong downward current 
of depravity, proceeding from the fallen nature of man. The 
institution, shortly after its engrafting upon the church of 
Christ, fell into such frightful excesses and corruptions, that 
it could not have been endured at all, but for the oft-repeat- 
ed and continued efforts which were made to reform it. Such 
an effort was made by Anthony and his coadjutors, when 
they first gave to the monks of Egypt a rule, and undertook 
to form them into communities. A similar effort was put 
forth by Basil, when he attempted to improve upon the sys- 
tem of Anthony, and to curb the wayward and turbulent 
ascetics by new obligations. ‘The institution had not long 
been planted in the West, before its attendant corruptions 
followed it, and the necessity was felt there for reformation, 
or extinction. ‘The first who attempted to reform it, within 
the precincts of Rome, was Benedict of Nursia. In the year 
of our Lord 529, he instituted, on Mount Cassino, the cele- 
brated order of Benedictines, and gave them a rule for their 
perpetual observance. As this order soon spread over the 
greater part of Europe, and its results, for good and for evil, 
are felt to our own times, it may not be uninteresting to give 
a brief abstract of the regulations by which it professed to be 
governed. , 
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At two o’clock in the morning, the morks rose, and re- 
paired to their place of worship for vigils ; where they spent 
the remainder of the night in committing psalms, 1 in reading, 
or meditation, At sunrise, they assembled again for matins. 
After this, they spent four hours in labor, and two in reading. 
They then took their first meal for the day ; after which they 
read in private till half-past two o’clock, when they met 
again for worship. ‘The interval between this, and the hour 
of vespers was spent in labor. ‘Thus, seven hours each day 
were employed in some kind of labor; three in private study 
and meditation ; and the rest, besides what were devoted to 
meals and sleep, were occupied in social worship. 

The Benedictines ate twice a day, at a common table ; 
first, about noon, and then in the evening. ‘Their allowance, 
per diem, was a pound of bread, a little wine, and two kinds 
of porridge. No flesh was permitted, except in case of sick- 
ness. Each one, in his turn, served as cook and waiter for a 
week. ‘They slept, without undressing, in a common room, 
but in separate beds, with a light burning, and an inspector 
watching them, durmg the hours devoted to slumber. All 
conversation was prohibited at meals, and in the dormitories ; 
nor were they allowed ever to talk in jest, or for mere 
amusement. Noone could receive a present of any kind, 
not even from a parent; nor could he leave the monastery, 
or have the least correspondence with the world without, 
except under the direction of his abbot or superior. *A 
porter sat always at the gate, which was kept locked night 
and day ; and no person was admitted, under any circum- 
stances, without first obtaining the consent of the abbot. To 
those who proposed entering the fraternity, a probation of 
twelve months was enjoined ; at the end of which the candi- 
date, if approved, took solemn and irrevocable vows of 
celibacy, poverty, and obedience to his superiors in every 
thing. If he had property, he must give it all away, either 
to his friends, to the poor, or to the monastery, and must 
never again possess any thing as his own, or claim any per- 
sonal rights or liberties whatever. 

Such, in brief, were the regulations of the Benedictines ;— 
far less rigorous than those of some other orders, but sufficient- 
ly so, one would think, to break down the spirits of the 
inmates, subdue their desires, and keep them within the 
bounds of decency. And yet we see, in the history of this 
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most numerous order, how vain are all paper regulations, 
even when aided by walls, and barred gates, and the sternest 
exercise of authority, to curb and restrain the lawless pas- 
sions of men. ‘The convents, in a little time, became im- 
mensely rich,—when the devotees gave themselves up to 
luxury, idleness, intemperance, and every form of vice. 
They were distinguished, also, as monks have ever been, for 
their political intrigues, and for their unceasing endeavors to 
advance the authority of the popes of Rome. 

In the ninth century, the order of St. Benedict had so 
dreadfully degenerated, that a thorough reform, if not an 
entire re-construction, was deemed necessary, for the dignity 
and welfare of the church. At this time, several new orders 
were instituted, all grafted on the original stock of the Benedic- 
tines, and all aiming, professedly, to restore the pristine purity 
and efficiency of this venerable order. The more distinguish- 
ed of these new orders were the Cluniacensians, or monks of 
Cluni, the Carthusians, and the Cistercians. 

It is not my intention to speak at large of these different 
sects or orders of Benedictines. Suffice it to say, that the 
last of them, the Cistercians, was honored with the patronage 
of St. Bernard—the most celebrated ecclesiastic of his time— 
a man who could dictate even to monarchs, and accomplish 
whatever pleased him, by his word, or his nod. 

In addition to the monks of which I have spoken, numerous 
other orders appeared in the church, of which I can do little 
more than give the names. 

In the first place, there were the Canons ; an intermediate 
order between the monks proper and the clergy, consisting of 
those who either had been ordained, or were destined for the 
sacred office. Between this order, and the other monks, 
there were frequent disputes, and much bitter hostility. 

Then there were the different military orders; as, the 
Knights of the Hospital, Knights Templar, and the Teutonic 
Knights. These orders originated amid the agitation of the 
Crusades. ‘They were intended to assail the external ene- 
mies of the faith, and defend the outworks of Christianity, 
and did not long survive the circumstances which called them 
forth. They contributed, however, to a union, in itself un- 
natural, but which very ‘commonly prevailed, between the 
twelfth and the fifteenth centuries,—a union of the military 
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and priestly orders. Some of the fiercest warriors of those 
strange times were, by profession, monks or bishops. 

A more important class of monastics than either of those 
last mentioned, were the Mendicants, or Friars. These 
were, for the most part, itinerant preachers,—doomed by an 
irrevocable vow to celibacy and poverty, and laboring with 
untiring zeal to sustain and increase the power of the Romish 
church. ‘They were divided into several orders, the more 
important of which were the Franciscans, the Dominicans, 
the Augustinians, and the Carmelites. ‘These monks, in- 
stead of being shut up in cloisters, like those who preceded 
them, had the liberty of travelling wherever they pleased. 
They instructed youth, associated freely with persons of all 
ranks, and exhibited in their lives, at least, during their early 
history, a greater appearance of holiness than was observable 
in the members of the older societies. For these reasons, 
they rose suddenly to the very summit of fame, and were 
regarded with the utmost veneration in all the countries of 
Europe. ‘They constituted, for a time, the very soul of the 
hierarchy, and were the directors of all great and important 
events, both in the religious and the political world. In 
such esteem were they held, in a dark and superstitious age, 
that their old worn-out garments were often purchased, as a 
covering for the bodies of the dead, under the impression that 
those could not fail to receive mercy at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, who appeared there in the garb of a mendicant 
monk. 

By their excessive popularity, and the means they employed 
in order to secure and retain it, the mendicants incurred 
the hostility of nearly all the other religious orders. 'They 
were also involved in perpetual broils and contentions among 
themselves. ‘They moreover departed from the strictness of 
their early discipline ; till, instead of poverty, they came. to 
possess unbounded wealth ; and, instead of extraordinary ap- 
pearances of piety, they were known to indulge in the 
grossest wickedness. ‘They continued to wax worse and 
worse, till they became, at length, an intolerable nuisance, 
the burthen of which society could scarcely endure, and from 
which it groaned to be delivered. It was the mendicants 
who were attacked, with so much spirit, by Wickliffe and 
Huss in the fourteenth century, and by Erasmus and Luther 
in the sixteenth. It was the founder of one of the mendicant 
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orders, who established the terrible Inquisition, for the trial 
and punishment of those who were regarded as hostile to the 
church of Rome. 

Of the orders of monks which have been instituted since the 
Reformation, it would be superfluous to speak. The Jesuits 
can hardly be called monks ; and most of the smaller societies 
have arisen from occasional and feeble endeavors to revive 
and purify some of the ancient establishments. 

This brief review of the history of monasticism, more 
especially in the church of Christ, will be closed with a few 
additional statements, in respect to nuns. 'That there exist- 
ed, as early as the second and third centuries, females, who 
had made profession of religious chastity, and had devoted 
themselves, by special obligations, to what they deemed the 
service of Christ, is certain from the writings of several of the 
ancient fathers. ‘They seem, at first, to have corresponded 
to the primitive ascetics of the other sex. And in general it 
may be remarked, that, for thé next twelve hundred years, 
the history of monasticism among the sisterhood of the church 
was very like its appearances among the brethren. 'The 
convents for females, in Egypt, in Syria, in Pontus, in Greece, 
and at Rome, were about co-eval with those of the monks. 
The rules, too, by which recluses of the two sexes professed 
to be governed, were formed, substantially, after the same 
model. Both lived from common funds, and used a common 
dormitory, table, and wardrobe. ‘They performed the same 
religious services, practised the like abstinence, and submit- 
ted, in general, to the same austerities. Manual labor was 
enforced on both alike. On the brethren were devolved the 
exercises of the field, while to the sisters were committed the 
easier tasks of the needle, or the distaff. By duties so 
numerous, and occupations admitting so great variety, they 
were enabled to beguile the tediousness of the day, and the 
dulness of monastic seclusion. 

Not only the vow of eternal chastity, but the imposing 
ceremony of taking the veil, was early instituted in the female 
convents. It can certainly be traced to the time of Ambrose, 
in the latter part of the fourth century. 

There were convents of nuns, corresponding not only to the 
different classes of Benedictine monks, but (what may be 
thought strange) to the canons of the other sex, the mendi- 
cants, and even the military orders. 
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In general, it may be said, in behalf of the communities of 
female monastics, that they have been less corrupt, less 
troublesome to society, and have less frequently called for 
reformation, than those of the other sex. Several reasons 
may be assigned why this should be so. The nuns have had 
less inducement than the monks to indulge in avarice and 
ambition ;—to grasp after wealth, to sigh for honors, to in- 
trigue for power, and thus to become secularized in their feel- 
ings and habits. In instances not a few, the sisters connected 
with the convents have rendered themselves highly useful. 
They have ministered to the sick, consoled the miserable, 
relieved the necessities of the poor, and set an example in 
this respect, which Christians of a purer faith might with 
propriety imitate. 

Without dwelling longer on the history of monasticism,—a 
subject on which volumes might be written without exhaust- 
ing it,—I proceed to consider some of the causes of that mode 
of life which has been described. 

We have seen that the monastic’ spirit first discovered itself 
in the East. It has been thought, that there is something 
congenial to this spirit in the scenery and climate of the East, 
and in the peculiar character of its inhabitants. Vast soli- 
tudes of unbroken and unbounded expanse,—rocks of the 
most grotesque figures, abounding in natural excavations,—a 
dry air, and a cloudless sky,—afforded facilities, perhaps 
temptations, to a wild, unsocial, and contemplative life. At 
the same time, the serious enthusiasm of the natives of those 
regions, the combination of indolence with energy, of the 
calmest languor with the fiercest passion, which marks their 
features and their character, may have inclined them to en- 
gage in the tranquil but exciting duties of religious seclusion. 

A cause of more influence, however, on the minds of the 
early Christian recluses, was the violent persecutions with 
which they were assailed. These persecutions continued, 
with little intermission, and with various degrees of severity 
and cruelty, from the days of Nero to those of Diocletian, a 
period of more than two hundred years; during which time, 
great numbers of the defenceless Christians, fleeing from the 
fires and tortures of the executioner, took refuge in the sur- 
rounding deserts, in mountains and caverns, in the most 
secluded and inaccessible retreats, where, in forgetfulness of 
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that world which hated and hunted them, they became soli- 
taries and hermits. 

In many instances, a morbid, perverted, but sencerely relig- 
ious feeling, may have given rise to monastic practices. 
Here is an individual who truly hates sin, beth in himself and 
others. And seeing so much sin around him in the world ; 
so much vice and corruption, violence and wickedness ; so 
many seductive influences at work, and so many sources of 
temptation open; he becomes thoroughly sick of the world. 
He loathes it, and dreads it, and says with an ancient man 
of God, “Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then would I 
fly away and be at rest !”’ ‘Oh that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging-place of wayfaring men, that I might leave my 
people, and go from them!” Perhaps, at this interesting mo- 
ment, and in aid of the rising monastic feeling, certain other 
passages of Scripture are suggested to the mind, which, with- 
out bemg subjected to a careful inspection, are eagerly swal- 
lowed, in their most obvious sense. “ ‘Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on.” “'The world is cruci- 
fied unto me, and I unto the world.” “ Wherefore, come ye 
out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing.” It is easy to conceive how minds of a par- 
ticular temperament would be affected under influences such 
as these; and how easily the fatal resolution might be taken, 
to abandon the world at once ; literally to flee out of it, and 
have no more intercourse or fellowship with the fallen, cor- 
rupted race of men. 

The monastic spirit was early fostered, by pretences to 
certain traditionary communications from the Saviour. The 
Gospels, it was said, contain the precepts of Christ, and may 
be sufficient for ordinary Christians ; but the counsels of the 
Saviour, certain traditionary advices, alleged to have been 
handed down from him, aim at a higher and more spiritual life. 
These aim to deliver men from all the contaminations of this 
world, and to prepare them for superior glories in the world 
to come. Christians, who sought to be governed by this 
higher rule, supposed it necessary to abstain from all ordinary 
indulgences. ‘They must emaciate their bodies with watch- 
ing, fastings, toil and hunger. They must retire to deep 
deserts, and by close meditation endeavor to abstract their 
minds from the influence of external, sensible things. Jn a 
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word, the life most pleasing to the Saviour, and calculated to 
ensure his highest love, was not one of active duty and use- 
fulness, but one of morbid, indolent, monastic seclusion. 

Some of the heresies of the early church had a strong ten- 
dency to increase the monastic spirit. I refer now particu- 
larly to the heresy of Montanus. Montanus was a Phrygian 
of the second century, who pretended that he was the Para- 
clete or Comforter promised by Christ, and that he was 
authorized to prescribe a new law to Christians, in addition to 
that which had been given by the Saviour. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to enjoin new and rigorous fasts. He prohibited 
second marriages; magnified, beyond all bounds, the honors 
of celibacy and martyrdom; and enjoined the utmost con- 
tempt of worldly things. ‘To be sure, the professed follow- 
ers of Montanus were never numerous; but they included 
individuals of great celebrity and authority in the ancient 
church. Their influence, so far as it extended, would be 
decidedly in favor of those monastic practices, which were 
already regarded with an almost universal approbation. 

A powerful incentive to the monastic life grew out of those 
philosophical corruptions, with which Christianity began early 
to be defaced. ‘The truths of the gospel had no sooner been 
inculcated, than they came in contact with the philosophical 
speculations of the times, and began to receive a coloring and 
consequent perversion from them. Among the early con- 
verts to Christianity were not a few from the class of philoso- 
phers—the reputedly wise and learned of their age. ‘These 
men would naturally be selected as teachers in the church ; 
and bringing with them into the sacred enclosure their former 
theories and speculations, they insensibly corrupted Christian- 
ity itself. 

One of the earliest forms of philosophical error which, in 
this way, crept into the church, was the Gnostic, or oriental. 
The Gnostics taught that matter is inherently evil, and the 
source and centre of all evil. ‘They accounted for the multi- 
form sins and miseries of the world, on the ground that this is 
a material world, and that the immortal spirits of men are 
here incarcerated in material bodies. Of course, wherever 
such a philosophy prevailed, it would lead to a neglecting 
and undervaluing of the body, and to all sorts of endeavors 
to emaciate and macerate it. 
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1842.] Monasticism. 87 
This philosophy is thought by some to have originated 
with Boodh, and to have been the grand moving principle 
which, for so long a period, has peopled South-eastern Asia 
with recluses and fanatics of various names. Others attribute 
its origin to the Persian and Chaldean Magi; and think that 
Zoroaster gave it form and system, about 700 years before 
Christ. It had spread into Egypt, corrupted the Alexandrian 
Jews, and sent into the deserts great numbers of Therapeuts 
and Essenes, previous to the coming of our Saviour. It was 
in Egypt that this specious philosophy first began its work of 
corruption upon the fair fabric of Christianity ; and here it 
was that the Christian ascetics and recluses first made their 
appearance. ‘The material body was degraded and abused ; 
marriage was discouraged ; celibacy, extolled ; and those who, 
in the attempt to extricate themselves from the corrupting 
influence of matter, fled into deserts, or immured themselves 
in sepulchres and caverns, were held in the highest honor. 

There was another principle of the oriental philosophy, 
which it held in common with the Grecian, and which had an 
effect in the same direction. It was, that this world is con- 
trolled, in great measure, by evil spirits or demons; that the 
infest it every where ; that they poison the soul, through the 
medium of the body ; and that those who would be delivered 
from their malicious power must curtail the influence, and 
narrow the dimensions of the body, as much as possible. 

The oriental philosophy was incorporated with the Grecian 
in the second century, through the influence of the celebrated 
Ammonius Saccus, and came forth from the amalgam, under 
the imposing title of the New Platonic. In this form, it 
greatly corrupted the church, and gave a new impulse to the 
monastic spirit, which was now every where rising into notice 
and favor. Ammonius urged the initiated among his follow- 
ers, not only to elevate their souls, by divine contemplations, 
above all earthly scenes and things, but so to weaken and 
emaciate their bodies, by means of hunger, thirst, labor, and 
other austerities, that they might attain, in this world, to a 
visible intercourse with spiritual beings ; and ascend, active 
and unencumbered, after death, to the universal Parent of 
good. ‘These precepts of Ammonius had the more influence 
with Christians, because he had been educated among the 
Christians, and was accustomed to set forth his doctrines in 
language borrowed from the sacred Scriptures. 
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A theory, kindred to the one here described, and probably 
originating from the same source, was obtruded on the church 
in the third century, under the name of the mystic theology. 
The mystics taught, that reason in man is an emanation 
from God, and comprehends within itself the elements or 
first principles of all truth. ‘They taught, also, that the best 
method of assisting reason, so as by means of it to arrive at a 
knowledge of the truth, was not to study, investigate, and 
dispute, but to dwell in silence, inaction, solitude, repose. 
They taught that the avoidance of all active scenes, and the 
mortification and subjugation of the body, tended to excite 
the internal word or reason to put forth its hidden energies, 
and thus to instruct men in divine things. Those individuals, 
they said, who neglect all human affairs, and withdraw their 
senses from the contagious influence of material objects, do in 
this way return to God; and being united with him, they not 
only possess much spiritual enjoyment, but they see truth, in 
its native purity; whereas to others, it appears only ina 
vitiated and deformed state. By reasoning such as this, great 
numbers were induced, in the third and fourth centuries, to 
retire into deserts, and to emaciate their bodies by fastings 
and hardships. 

The cause of the mystics (and with it that of the monastics) 
was greatly promoted, in the fourth century, by the writings 
of a fanatic who called himself Dionysius, the Areopagite. 
He earnestly insisted, that communion with God can only be 
enjoyed, by mortifying the senses, withdrawing the thoughts 
from all external objects, subduing the body by hunger and 
hardships, by living in a kind of holy indolence, and keeping 
the mind upon God and eternal things. Under the influence 
of these writings, which were thought to possess an almost 
apostolical authority, vast multitudes of monks and holy 
virgins soon spread themselves over the Christian world. 
The East, in a special manner, swarmed with such persons ; 
who, abandoning the occupations and conveniences of life, 
and all intercourse with society, pined away, amidst hard- 
ships and sufferings, in order to attain to a more close 
communion with God and the angels. 

Another cause of monastic austerities which must not be 
overlooked, was the desire (if it were possible) of making 
some amends, some expiation for sin. This is a natural and 
perhaps universal desire. All men are conscious that they 
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1842.] Monasticism. 89 
are sinners ; and few have done such violence to their moral 
nature, as not to dread the consequences of their sins. They 
desire, if possible, to make some expiation,—to do something 
to recover that divine favor which they have lost, and to 
restore peace to their guilty souls. ‘The idea of an expia- 
tion by means of self-inflicted sufferings, is thought by some 
to be of Braminical origin. It is, at any rate, a very prev- 
alent idea, in the land of the Bramins, and has filled that 
dark land with the habitations of cruelty. At a pretty early 
period, it crept into the church of Christ, where it originated 
that whole system of penance, which has so long prevailed 
among the Romanists. It also originated many of those 
austerities and cruelties, which deluded monastics have been 
induced to inflict upon themselves. Under a sense of guilt, 
men have shut themselves up in gloomy caverns and cells ; 
they have lacerated themselves with whips and lancets; 
they have voluntarily subjected themselves to the extremest 
tortures of which their natures were capable; in the vain 
hope of expiating sin, quieting conscience, and restoring 
themselves to the lost favor of heaven. 

Among the prominent causes of monasticism, are to be 
reckoned the almost universal popularity of the system, and 
the distinguished favor which was shown to those who excelled 
in their devotion to it. Of the more distinguished fathers in 
the church, during the first six or seven centuries, no one 
lifted his voice against it; but all were unanimous in its 
praise. And although, at a later period, the enormities of 
the system sometimes raised up enemies to it, yet the bishops 
of Rome, and most of the other great ecclesiastics, were its 
uniform, undeviating patrons and friends. 

Of the popularity enjoyed by some of the more fanatical 
and extravagant of the monks, we can hardly form an ade- 
quate conception. Admiring multitudes flocked after them, 
and thronged around their pillars, or their cells. Their 
words were regarded as the responses of an oracle. The 
refuse of their garments, and the very offal of their persons, 
were esteemed as treasures of the greatest value. And 
when they died, their relics were not only admired, but well 
nigh adored. By means of them, it was believed that the 
greatest evils might be averted, and the most astonishing 
miracles performed. Such being the state of the public 
mind in regard to this subject, it is not strange that great mul- 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 12 
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titudes flocked to the standard of the monks. It is not strange 
that disappointed and fanatical individuals should act extrav- 
agantly ; since the more wildly and extravagantly they did 
act, the more sure they were to attract attention and to gain 
applause. Beyond all others, this was the high road to fame ; 
and it is not strange that vast numbers were disposed to 
frequent it. 

After the monasteries had become established and enriched, 
it is likely that numbers were drawn into them from motives 
more sordid than even the love of fame. ‘The opportunities 
they afforded for a life of ease, of pleasure, of carnal indul- 
gence, as well as for the gratification of worldly ambition, 
rendered them objects of attraction to selfish minds, and filled 
them often with the basest of characters. 

I shall only adduce, farther, among the causes of monasti- 
cism, the necessities of the Romish church. 'The monks were 
the regular train-bands of the hierarchy, every where devoted 
to its interests, prepared and equipped, at all times, to fight 
its battles and advance its claims. And, in repeated instances, 
the hierarchy was brought into such a state, that new recruits 
were absolutely needed for these important purposes. It was 
the necessities of the church, or of some portions of it, during 
the crusades, which brought into existence the several mili- 
tary orders. But more emphatically is it true of the mendi- 
cant orders, that they originated in the necessities of the 
church. ‘The increasing light of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, together with the increasing deformities of the 
church, occasioned discontents, and stirred up heresies, such 
as had not been witnessed for a long period. And to allay 
or overcome these evils, no adequate instrumentality was at 
hand. ‘The settled or secular clergy, relaxed by habitual 
indolence, and disgraced by immoralities, rather increased the 
disaffection, than subdued it. And the existing orders of 
monks, become sluggish from wealth and indulgence, wanted 
the activity and the zeal which were required of them. To 
meet the exigencies of the case, a new order was demanded, 
—active, unflinching, persevering, impudent,—such as the 
mendicants, for the next three centuries, proved themselves 
to be. 

A similar remark might be extended to the Jesuits, who 
arose about the middle of the sixteenth century, were it not 
that they can hardly be considered as monks, and of course 
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do not fall within our present inquiry. It is strictly true, 
however, that this order originated in the necessities of the 
i church. Dispossessed by the Reformation of the better half 
4 of its European vassals, there was an absolute necessity, if 
q the Romish church was to exist at all, that special efforts 
a should be made, to recover what had been lost; to repair 
3 what had been injured ; to fortify and guard what of its an- 
4 cient domain was yet entire; and to extend its power and 
&. influence in new directions. It was to accomplish these 
| necessary purposes, that the society of Jesus was originated ; 
a society bound by the closest ties to the pontifical throne, 
4 and entirely devoted to its interests; the members of which 
ES stood ready to go any where, and do any thing, right or 
wrong, good, bad, or indifferent, to aggrandize the church, 
and to increase its power. 

But I wil! not dwell longer on the causes of monasticism. 
I have merely touched on sume of the more prominent causes, 
those which are supposed to have had the greatest effect and 
the widest influence, in bringing about that singular state of 
be society which has been described. 

It only remains that I notice, as proposed, the more obvi- 
ous results of the monastic institutions. And here it will be 
4 my endeavor to treat these institutions fairly. I cannot regard 
4 or speak of them as exclusively evil in their results. At cer- 

tam periods, and in some particular states of society, they 
may have been productive of good. 

Among the Coenobites in Egypt, and in the earlier Bene- 
dictine monasteries, a certain portion of each day, as I have 
before stated, was required to be devoted to labor; and the 
labor thus performed was often of a useful character. The 
Coenobites, we are told, earned a subsistence, by making 
mats and baskets; or by laboring as cutlers, fullers, and 
weavers ; insomuch that their establishments, in some 
instances, resembled manufactories, more than places of 
religious seclusion. 

The first Benedictines are represented as a virtuous and 
useful people. ‘They drained morasses, cleared away forests, 
reared cattle, and pursued the various labors of the field. 
Wherever they set up their establishments, they soon con- 
verted the wilderness into a fruitful country. They were of 
great advantage, in this view, to Europe generally, and more 

particularly to Germany. Cities, in some instances, grew up 
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under their economy; provinces were fertilized; and their 
serfs and dependents were, in general, more happy than 
those of the barons who surrounded them. 

The influence of the Benedictines, in their better days, was 
favorable to the cause of education, and of learning. Monas- 
tic schools were established by St. Benedict, and spread, with 
the progress of his order, over the kingdoms of Europe. 
They were open, not only to advanced students, but to chil- 
dren of the earliest age. 

For a long period, durmg the darkness and turbulence 
which attended and followed the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, the monasteries were almost the only depositories of 
learning. In them were treasured up and preserved ancient 
copies of the Scriptures, and of most of the valuable com- 
mentaries made upon them, in the earliest times. Also, many 
of the most precious monuments of profane antiquity owed 
their preservation to the same institutions. ‘These works 
might all have perished (as many of them, without doubt, did 
perish) durmg the long and barbarous anarchy of the Western 
empire, had there not existed communities, associated for 
pious purposes, whose holy profession insured respect from a 
superstitious but Jawless people. A portion of the monks, 
too, in some of the establishments, were daily employed in 
transcribing the valuable works of the ancients, and multi- 
plying copies for posterity. 

The Benedictines, who performed so important a service 
for the cause of learning during the earlier part of their his- 
tory, returned, in the seventeenth century, to the same useful 
employments ; and we are indebted to these learned monks 
for our best editions of the works of the Christian fathers. 

It should be said also of the monks and nuns, that in many 
instances they discharged the offices of Awmanity in such a 
way as to prevent or alleviate suffering, and entitle them- 
selves to the gratitude of the exposed and afflicted. The 
earlier monasteries were distinguished for their hospitality to 
the pilgrim and the stranger. In many cases, a particular 
building was appropriated to this purpose, and formed an 
essential part of the establishment. In ages and countries, 
where inns were unknown, and where the personal safety of 
the- stranger was but imperfectly secured by law, it was of 
much importance that his support and protection should, in 
this way, be associated with the offices of religion. 
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The crusades furnished innumerable occasions, in which 
the sympathies of the monastic orders were called into useful 
exercise. In protecting the defenceless, in solacing the weary, 
in redeeming the enslaved, in nursing the wounded and the 
sick, and in performing the rites of sepulture for the dead, 
great numbers of benevolent men and women, from among 
the religious orders, did what they could, to heal the disor- 
ders, and alleviate the miseries of the times. 

I feel bound to say farther, that, at particular times, the 
monastic establishments exerted a favorable influence on the 
cause of religion. During the persecutions of the third and 
fourth centuries, the deserts furnished a refuge for multitudes 
of God’s people, without which the earth must have drunk 
their blood, and the Christian name might have been well 
nigh obliterated. Also, during the incursions of the northern 
barbarians, and the breaking up of the Roman empire, it is 
hard to tell what might have been the result to the cause of 
religion, had no retreats been provided for it by the monastic 
orders. ‘To be sure, the form of Christianity in these retreats 
was very imperfect, mingled with much corruption, and en- 
cumbered with superstitions in abundance. Still, there was a 
form of Christianity. ‘There was, in many instances, some- 
thing more than a form. And, from these retreats an influ- 
ence went forth, which resulted in the conversion of Rome’s 
invaders. In nearly every instance, these fierce barbarians 
were led, after a time, to make at least a profession of their 
faith in Christ. 

After the remarks here made as to the probable advantages 
of the monastic system, I trust I shall not fall under the 
imputation of prejudice, if I proceed to point out briefly, but 
faithfully, what I conceive to be some of its pernicious con- 
sequences. But first, let it be observed, in regard to the 
acknowledged advantages of the system, that they are all of 
an incidental character, and stand connected with the peculiar 
state of the times. ‘The times when these advantages were 
realized, were those of persecution, of ignorance, of anarchy, 
of misrule, when there was nothing left to the friends of 
learning and religion, but to flee into some obscure retreat, 
and wait till the storm had passed away. It will not follow, 
because the monasteries were of some benefit in those dis- 
tressing times, that they are needed, or can be of any advan- 
tage, in ordinary times. Ina civilized nation, and under a 
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stable and enlightened system of government, their tendencies 
may be just the opposite of those which have been described. 

But, without dwelling on this idea, I proceed to point out, 
as briefly as possible, some of the evils resulting from the 
monastic system. 

And, in the first place, in order to give countenance and 
support to itself, it led to continual perversions of Scripture. 
It seized upon detached passages, turned them aside from 
their intended meaning, and thus forced them into an ac- 
cordance with itself. ‘To give but a single example of this :— 
The declaration of our Saviour that, in the other life, men 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are, in this re- 
spect, as the angels of God, was made, in ancient times, the 
grand pillar and support of monastic celibacy. A life of 
celibacy was called an angelic life; and men and women 
were urged not to wait till they got into the other world, but 
to take upon themselves the requisite vows, and become as 
the angels of God here. 

The monastic system and discipline led, not only to the 
grossest perversions of Scripture, but to a wretched under- 
valuing of the Scriptures, and the substitution of other things 
in their place. For after all the tortures which monkish in- 
genuity could put upon the sacred writings, they could not be 
made to support the whole system of superstition and cor- 
ruption which it was thought needful to erect. ‘The founda- 
tion was not broad enough; and so, important additions must 
be made to it. ‘The traditions of the elders must be brought in 
to the aid of Scripture, in this matter. The alleged counsels 
of Jesus must be added to his recorded precepts. The 
decisions of the church must be considered as of paramount 
authority to those of the Saviour and his apostles. 

Among the errors, fostered by the monastic system, was one 
respecting the very nature of religion. Under the operation 
of this system, religion was quite dissevered from rational piety 
and the social virtues, and made to consist almost entirely 
in the practice of austerities, and the observance of forms. 
A man might be morose, peevish, passionate, implacable, or 
even vicious ; still, if he kept his vow, if he observed his 
vigils and his fasts, if he performed all the enjoined austerities, 
and practised the customary rites; he had nothing to fear on 
the score of religion. His religious character stood unim- 
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Under the influence of the monastic principle, the most 
erroneous views were also entertained respecting the nature 
and methods of salvation. With some of the more rigid 
monastics, salvation was little more than a deliverance from 
the body—from its tormenting fetters, and its corrupting 
influence. With others, it was a deliverance from the pres- 
ence and the power of evil spirits. And the deliverance, in 
both cases, was to be effected, not by the grace and power of 
the Saviour, but by watchings, fastings, and superstitious 
rites—by macerations, flagellations, and other self-inflicted 
tortures. 

The monastic system led its votaries into error, in respect 
not only to doctrine, but duty. It led, in most instances, to 
an utter neglect of the active duties of life; substituting, in 
place of them, a passive indolence, a morbid quietism, for 
which there is no warrant in the teachings either of nature or 
Scripture. Our divine Master mingled freely with that 
world which he sought to save. He went about, doing good. 
In this respect, he left his followers an example, that they 
should walk in his steps. I need not say, how far those pro- 
fessed disciples were from imitating this example; or dhe, 
how utterly they contemned and aljured it, who, under a 
pretence of being sick of the world, fled out of it at once, and 
spent their days, either in melancholy musings, or in listless 
indolence. 

There is another point of duty, in regard to which the 
monastic system led to the most injurious mistakes. It led to 
that neglecting and abusing of the body, which was so point- 
edly condemned by the apostle Paul. The direction of 
Bernard to the novitiates at Clairval, was virtually that of all 
the abbots: “If ye hasten to those things which are within, 
dismiss your bodies, which ye brought with you from the 
world. Let the spirit alone enter; the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” The body, it is admitted, is of little value, in 
comparison with the deathless soul. And yet it is a noble 
structure—one worthy of its infinite Author—one which we 
have no right to degrade or abuse. ‘The Scriptures inculcate 
a due regard for the body, as well as forthesoul. They for- 
bid a neglecting and debasing of the one, as really as of the 
other. What then, are we to think of a system, which should 
lead to fastings and vigils, exposures and austerities, amount- 
ing, in many instances, to literal suicide ;—which should lead 
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one person to gird himself in a prickly and poisoned garment, 
till his whole body was caused to fester and discharge blood ; 
another, to immure himself for years in a cave, the mouth of 
which should be filled up with solid masonry, except perhaps, 
a single crevice, through which the hand of charity might 
thrust occasionally a morsel of food; a third, to chain him- 
self, for a long period, to some steep and ahaost inaccessible 
rock ; and a fourth, to confine himself, during the greater part 
of his life, to the top of a pillar, elevated as high as the 
steeples of some of our churches? What; I again ask, are 
we to think of a system, which led human beings,—in great 
multitudes, and of both sexes,—never to wash their bodies, 
or change their clothes, or comb their heads, or cut their 
nails ;—which led some to go literally on all fours, and eat 
grass as oxen; and others to run about the streets of cities 
and towns, with whips in their hands, exhibiting the most 
frightful countenances, uttering the most distracted cries, and 
miserably lashing and wounding their naked bodies, at every 
step? ‘That the individuals laboring under these delusions 
were, in some sense, conscientious, may be admitted. But 
certainly their consciences had been most wretchedly schooled 
and misguided ; and they were led, by their system, into 
the strangest, grossest errors, in respect to the duties which 
they owed themselves. 

In further speaking of the results of the monastic system, I 
remark, that it excited and fostered some of the worst pas- 
sions of human nature. One of these was avarice. Although 
the monks had, professedly, renounced the world, and had, in 
many instances, bound themselves to perpetual poverty by 
the most solemn religious obligations, they soon manifested 
that their love of the world was not subdued. In the eager 
love of money, and in the frauds and impositions which the 
practised to obtain it, they have not been outdone by the 
most sordid of the devotees of mammon. They were deserv- 
edly denounced, in the coarse phrase of Wickliffe, as “ the 
most accursed of clippers and purse-cutters.” For the sake 
of money, they pretended to perform the most stupendous 
miracles ; to eject evil spirits ; to open the gates of purgatory, 
and discharge imprisoned souls. For a long period, the 
search and sale of relics was a regular business with the 
monks. And, in order that the supply might equal the 
demand, the graves of ‘saints were discovered and opened, 
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where no saints had ever lived or died; and the remains of 
robbers were often converted into those of martyrs. Not 
unfrequently, blood-stained bones were buried in retired 
places ; shortly after which, it would be given out that some 
eminent saint had been there interred. 

The sums obtained by the monks in the sale of indulgences, 
and for the discharge of souls from purgatorial fire, exceeded 
allcomputation. ‘The famous monk, Tetzel, used to say, that 
he had delivered more souls from purgatory by his indulgences, 
than ever St. Peter did by his preaching. “The moment,” 
says he, holding up his hand full of money over his strong 
box, “the moment the money tinkles in the chest, the an- 
guished soul leaps up out of purgatory.” 

In consequence of the various artifices employed for the 
purpose, the monasteries, in most cases, became immensely 
rich. ‘They absorbed, to a great extent, the wealth of nations ; 
and pampered vast hordes of lazy, licentious monks on the 
hard earnings of the poor and the industrious. 

Another base passion, nurtured in the monasteries, was 
ambition. ‘The love of power and pre-eminence, so natural 
to the depraved mind, soon showed itself in those cloisters 
which had been consecrated to the purposes of retirement and 
devotion. Ifwe had no other evidence of the ambition of 
the monks, their perpetual feuds, jealousies, and quarrels 
would put the matter beyond all reasonable doubt. ‘They 
invariably quarrelled with all classes and descriptions of per- 
sons with whom they had intercourse, and who withstood, at 
all, their aspiring and selfish views. ‘They quarrelled with 
the civil authorities. They quarrelled with the universities. 
They quarrelled with the bishops and secular clergy. They 
quarrelled perpetually among themselves. ‘They quarrelled 
not unfrequently even with the pope, and constrained his 
holiness to bend to their wishes and designs. 

Other sinful passions, of which the monasteries were the 
hot=bed and element, were spiritual pride, self-righteousness, 
censoriousness, uncharitableness. From the first moment that 
the monk had renounced the world, and taken upon himself 
the obligations of his order, he felt that he stood upon elevated 
ground. He was a great deal holier than he was before, and 
holier than his poor neighbors who were left behind. And, 
the more deeply he secluded himself, and the more sedulously 
he practised the superstitions and austerities enjoined upon 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 13 
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him, the more holy did he become, and the more meritorious 
in the sight of Heaven. In some instances, he felt that he 
had acquired even more merit than he needed for himself, 
and had some to spare for those who lacked. ‘This notion of 
a super-abundance of merit,—which constitutes the very acme 
of spiritual pride, and which lay at the foundation of the 
whole system of indulgences,—originated in the convents, and 
was nurtured and defended through their mfluence. 

In the fulness of his spiritual pride, and intoxicated with 
high ideas of his own merits and righteousness, the holy monk 
would, of course, become censorious, querulous, impatient of 
contradiction, severe in his judgments, and harsh and terri- 
ble in his denunciations. And all this was _ continually 
illustrated and exemplified among the inhabitants of the 
cloister. It was all embodied and impersonated in the char- 
acters of not a few of the more ancient and celebrated monks. 
St. Jerome, for instance, a monk of the fourth century, the 
most learned Christian of his time, and possessed of many 
estimable qualities, had his mind narrowed, his temper soured, 
and his Christian character all but ruined, in consequence 
of the monastic discipline. He earned for himself, and has 
ever since retained, the disgraceful appellation of “ the foul- 
mouthed Jerome.” 

Another result of the monastic institutions was a vast in- 
crease of superstition in the church. Nearly all those 
superstitious observances, with which ancient Christianity 
was encumbered and corrupted, either had their origin in 
the monasteries, or were carefully cherished and cultivated 
there. ‘The adoration of saints, the sovereign virtues and 
miraculous properties of holy relics, the profound homage due 
to them, and above all, the sanctity and worship of pictures 
and images, have been inculcated with peculiar zeal, by the 
monks of every order, and in every age. I may add, too, 
that most of the alleged miracles of the Romish church, 
together with the other frauds and impositions, with which 
that church has been so deeply disgraced, were concocted 
and perpetuated in the monasteries. These holy retirements 
furnished the greatest facilities and opportunities for tricks 
and artifices of this nature. 

As the monks were early taken under the special jurisdic- 
tion and protection of the popes, so they have ever showed 
themselves the unwavering adherents and supporters of the 
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1842.] Monasticism. 99 
papacy. ‘They have spared no pains, and stuck at no means 
which seemed likely to promote the credit and advance the 
interests of the Romish hierarchy. They have not only 
endured labors and braved hardships with this object in view, 
but have thought it right to practise the grossest imposi- 
tions. Forged names have been prefixed to thousands of 
books, in order to give them the greater credit. False mir 
acles and lying wonders have been performed in abundance. 
The end in view was thought to be of sufficient importance 
to sanctify and justify any means, that seemed likely to pro- 
mote it. And, there can be no doubt, that the end, aimed 
at, was greatly promoted, through the instrumentality of the 
monks and nuns. ‘The Romish power could never have 
reached such a towering height, or been maintained unbrok- 
en through so many ages, had it not been for the myriads 
of dependents and mercenaries, in the garb of monastics, 
with which the Christian world was swarmed. 

I have admitted already, that the monks, at certain periods, 
should be regarded as the conservators and promoters of 
learning. It is equally true, that, at other periods, they 
have set themselves in direct opposition to learning, and have 
labored to keep the world in ignorance. ‘This was true of 
the mendicants generally ; and more especially, subsequent to 
the revival of learning, in the sixteenth century. ‘They op- 
posed all improvements in those barbarous, jargonic methods 
of education, which for a long time had been established. 
They instigated the emperor to persecute the celebrated 
Reuchlin, the great restorer and promoter of Hebrew learn- 
ing in Germany. ‘They denounced the literary labors of 
Erasmus, as no better than the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
They rightly judged that, in order to the prevalence of their 
superstitions, the world must be kept in darkness and igno- 
rance ;—or, as the sentiment is more commonly phrased, 
that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 

It must also be said, that the monks have uniformly set 
themselves in opposition to all attempts at reformation in the 
church. Reforms in their particular establishments have, in- 
deed, been frequent ; since, without them, the establishments 
could not have long subsisted. ‘They must have sunk beneath 
the weight of their own corruptions. Reforms, too, among 
the bishops and settled clergy—between whom and the monks 
there was an interminable hostility—-were sometimes counte- 
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nanced, from motives of jealousy. But, any exertions tending 
to curtail the mighty power of the popes, to expose and ex- 
terminate superstition, to ferret out and remove secret corrup- 
tion and wickedness, and restore the benign influence of a 
pure Christianity, have always found their fiercest opponents 
in the cloister. So it was, when Wickliffe and his followers 
attempted a reformation in the fourteenth century. And so 
it was, when, after two hundred years more of spiritual dark- 
ness and usurpation, Luther and his coadjutors entered on 
the necessary work of reform. ‘Tetzel, Cajetan, and multi- 
tudes of lesser name, by whom the Reformation was violently 
assailed, were of the class of monastics. 

The monastic discipline was often the cause of the i- 
tensest sufferings to the miserable beings who became its 
victims. I omit here, altogether, the voluntarily inflicted suf- 
ferings of the crazy anchorets and eremites,—their continual 
exposure to cold and heat, storms and tempests,—their fast- 
ings, and flagellations, and all the various bodily tortures 
which they endured. I have in mind sufferings of another 
nature, and which were endured at a later period, when the 
monastery had become a prison, and the unhappy inmates 
were subjected to a government which knew no relaxation 
or merey, and from which there was no appeal. Persons 
were often induced, in early life, and without much consider- 
ation, to immure themselves in one of these prisons. At the 
time, they scarcely knew what they did; but ere-long they 
become sensible of their situation, and are horror-stricken in 
view of it. ‘They are, to the last degree, dissatisfied and un- 
happy. But to whom shall they go? And what can they 
do? ‘To make any complaint, or to exhibit any signs of dis- 
content, is to become at once the object of suspicion and 
reproach. ‘To make any efforts to escape, is to subject 
themselves to a closer confinement, and perhaps to some ter- 
rible punishment. That the disappointments, the heart- 
burnings, the mental agonies, and self-reproaches, endured in 
these prisons of despair, are oft-times severe, beyond all ex- 
pression, there can be no doubt. The extent and severity of 
them can never be known, until the day when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed. As to the personal abuses and 
sufferings inflicted in the convent, we are left chiefly to con- 
jecture. All is closely covered up and concealed from pro- 
fane and heretical eyes. But, from the fact, that it zs thus 
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covered up, the friends of liberty and humanity have every 
thing to fear. Why should the light be so carefully excluded 
from the interior of the convent, except that its discipline will 
not bear the light,—except that it is too disgraceful and ter- 
rible to be disclosed ? 

The system we are reviewing has resulted in the greatest 
impiety and wickedness. Of impieties, amounting to blas- 
phemies, committed by the monks, I might give numerous 
examples; but I shall content myself with one. The 
Franciscans represented the founder of their order as another 
Christ, and as being in all things like to Christ. One of 
their number mentions forty instances, in which St. Francis 
was exactly conformed to the Saviour! Another extends the 
number of these conformities to four thousand! ‘They affirm, 
that he had the five wounds of the Saviour, impressed upon 
his body by Christ himself; and, that the institutions which 
he gave to his followers are of equal authority with the gospel 
of Jesus. 

Of gross and scandalous wickedness, perpetrated in the 
monasteries, examples might be given without number or end. 
In the earlier days of these institutions, while they were des- 
titute of property, and were subject to the control of the 
bishops in whose territories they were situated, the morals of 
the inmates were comparatively unblamable. But in later 
times, when the monasteries had become rich, and, being 
exempt from the authority of the bishops, were subject only 
to the pope, a master often distant, and always indulgent to 
such devoted vassals, the morals of the religious orders rapid- 
ly and dreadfully deteriorated. ‘They were ignorant, indolent, 
sensual, debauched ; engaged not unfrequently in plots, in- 
trigues, treasons, and even murders. The Benedictines be- 
came so corrupt, notwithstanding the repeated attempts to 
reform them, as to give place to the Mendicants. ‘The Men- 
dicants, in their turn, became so corrupt, as to give place to 
the Jesuits. And the Jesuits became so corrupt, that, after 
. having been banished, successively, from nearly every coun- 
try of Europe, the order, about three-fourths of a century 
ago, was totally suppressed. Recently, however, this ob- 
noxious and fallen society has been restored. 

I mention but another of the evils to be charged upon the 
monastic orders, which is, that they have been principally 
concemed in those religious persecutions, which have so deeply 
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disgraced the church of Rome. St. Dominic, the founder and 
patron of the numerous order of the Dominicans, was the in- 
ventor of the terrible Inquisition ; a court, the most cruel and 
infernal in its character, of any that ever disgraced the earth. 
And, as the Inquisition was originated by Dominic, so its 
bloody machinery was worked chiefly by his followers; who, 
in this way, made themselves drunk with the blood of saints 
and martyrs, during a long-succession of years. 

When a crusade was to be got up for the destruction of the 
poor Albigenses, the Cistercian monks were the principal 
agents in promoting it. In the persecutions of the Lollards, 
both in England and Germany, the Mendicants were every 
where the instigators. It was through the influence of the 
Jesuits, that Louis XIV was induced to revoke the edict 
of Nantes, and enter on an exterminating persecution of the 
Huguenots, one of the noblest races of men that ever lived. 
In short, in that great day, when the Lord shall appear to 
make inquisition for blood, it will be found that no small part 
of the righteous blood which has been spilt upon the earth, 
will be required at the hands of the different monastic orders. 
I do not charge upon them the whole of this detestable work ; 
but they have been’ foremost in it, and have suffered no 
opportunities to escape them of afflicting and persecuting 
those, who rejected their idolatrous superstitions, and refused 
submission to their great master at Rome. 

I have thus passed cursorily over an extended subject; a 
subject too extended to be adequately treated in a single 
paper. I have presented a succinct history of the monastic 
institutions, and have briefly noticed both the causes which 
led to them, and the consequences which have resulted from 
them. ‘Throughout, I have endeavored to treat the subject 
with fairness and candor, giving credit, where credit was due, 
and censuring, in even milder terms than justice would war- 
rant, what I have regarded as reprehensible. I have avoided 
altogether some of the more disgusting details of monastic 
vice. Indeed, they could not be inserted in a respectable 
periodical publication. 

In view of the whole, we see the importance of the grand, 
fundamental principle of Protestantism: The Bible, and the 
Bible alone, as a standard of faith, and a rule of life. The 
Bible, fairly interpreted, could never have originated or sus- 
tained the monastic institutions. Other rules and standards 
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must be superadded ;—the teachings of philosophy, the 
ravings of fanatics, the traditions of the elders, the canons of 
the church. 

There is danger of departing from the proper scriptural 
standard, in two ways; and first, in falling short of tt. We 
do not believe so much as the Bible teaches. We do not 
practise all that it commands. And, probably, this is our 
greatest danger, at the present time. But there is danger, 
also, on the other extreme ;—danger of believing more than 
the Bible teaches ; and of endeavoring to practise more than 
it requires. ‘There is danger of depreciating, undervaluing 
the Bible, and of attempting to become holier, better than the 
rule which God has given us. This was the 7gwt0v wevdos, 
the prime error of the early ascetics and monastics, and the 
source to which all their subsequent errors and corruptions 
may be traced. And in them we see how naturally, neces- 
sarily, extremes sometimes meet. ‘They undertook to soar 
high above the Bible; and they sunk directly, and, I had 
almost said, infinitely below it. ‘They set out to practise 
more than the Bible enjoins; and they soon fell into such 
intolerable corruptions, that the earth itself could scarcely 
endure them. 

Let reformers in our own times,—who think that the Bible 
is not all that it should be, is not quite wp to the mark, and 
who undertake to improve it by modifications and additions, 
or to set it aside for something else,—beware how they tamper 
with this venerable book. Better let it stand as it is, and 
endeavor to square our morality by it, than run the hazard of 
any substitutions or modifications, which we, in our wisdom, 
or our folly, shall be likely to make. 

We learn, also, the value of that full, unrestricted religious 
freedom, which it is our privilege, in this age and country, to 
enjoy. Our English ancestors saw different times, when a 
dissenter from popish, monkish superstition was contemptu- 
ously said to “smell of the frying pan;” and when the fires 
at Smithfield were so numerous and terrific, as actually to 
raise the price of wood in the surrounding country. They 
saw different times, too, in the days of the High Commission, 
and the Star Chamber, when the color of a priest’s garment, 
or the cut of his cap, was matter of grave indictment, and of 
relentless persecution. 
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Driven out by intolerance from their native land, our 
pilgrim forefathers came to this country, that they might 
secure an asylum for their consciences, and a spiritual asylum 
for their children. And though they did not themselves 
learn, at once, the whole great lesson of religious freedom, 
they infused a spirit into their descendants, and their institu- 
tions, which ere-long evolved the grand result. 

The precious legacy of liberty, civil and religious, they have 
left to us. It is a legacy more precious than any other they 
could leave us. It becomes us to guard it with a sleepless 
vigilance. We should guard against any encroachment on it 
from within, as well as from without; from our own spirits, 
as well as from any other quarter. From whatever other 
portions of our globe the eagle of liberty may be compelled 
to fly, we should see to it that there is ever provided for him 
a sure abode, a quiet resting-place here. 





Articte IV. 


MISSIONARY MEMOIRS. 


Memoir of Mrs. Harriet L. Winslow, thirteen years a mem- 
ber of the American Mission in Ceylon. By Rev. Mrron 
Winstow. Published by the American Tract Society. 
pp- 480. 12mo. 


THe memoirs of missionaries have a value peculiar to 
themselves. ‘They are not only the fruit of the missionary 
cause, but also the seed of missionary spirit. ‘They are the 
germs of that which is to wave in future harvests. ‘The his- 
tories of the life and labors of pioneers in the cause have 
done much to arouse the energies of youthful disciples. They 
are destined to do still more. In them is, and has been 
realized, the proverb,—“ the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” Zion has not sent abroad her sons and 
daughters to no purpose. A few, indeed, have been arrested 
by an early death. They have been prevented from the 
performance of evangelical labors among the heathen. But 
for every one that has been removed, many have risen up. 
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The tidings of their removal have not sounded in vain across 
the sea. They have vibrated upon kindred hearts. They 
have thrilled through souls, strung to the same high purpose, 
and nerved to the same enterprise. When one soldier has 
fallen, two have rushed forward to occupy his perilous, but 
honorable position. ‘The history of many of those who are 
now laboring in foreign climes would furnish a series of inter- 
esting illustrations of the methods of providence, by means of 
which God has called his servants into the fields of their toil. 
Every individual who embarks in this work leaves at home a 
circle of friends, over whom his character and example exert 
an influence. His spirit lives among them. after the ocean 
has separated him from them. For his sake, they feel them- 
selves pledged, as it were, to the cause. Others, also, to 
whom he was personally unknown, being imbued with the 
same spirit, claim kindredship with him. ‘Thus, in the vol- 
untary exile and labors of the proto-martyrs in the field of 
missions, the foundation has been laid for a continued succes- 
sion of those, who will devote themselves to the same service, 
until the gospel shall have been preached to every nation 
under heaven. ‘The history of those who have already re- 
ceived their celestial crowns, like a secret but efficient element- 
al influence, is constantly operating among us, and moulding 
plastic minds for the work to which God has called them. 
This is the instrument through which the Spirit is accomplish- 
ing his purposes. 

We have, in this fact, an example of the manner in which 
God secures the production of great results, by creating, pro- 
gressively, the means of production in a rapidly accumulating 
ratio; so that what began in the most silent and unpromising 
manner, before it attains its completion, assumes a force and 
glory, marking it, too plainly to be mistaken, as the work of 
his Almighty hand. ‘The earliest missionaries from this coun- 
try were able to derive neither incitement nor encouragement 
from the example of any who had gone before them. Their 
incitement was in their knowledge of the condition of the 
heathen, and in the benevolent spirit of the religion which 
they had espoused. ‘Their encouragement was in the prom- 
ises of God. The romantic anticipations, which, in later 
periods, we fear, have been too often cherished by young 
candidates for missionary service, were then overruled by the 
stern prospects of self-denial, and suffering, discouragement, 
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and toil. And scarcely a beacon was set up in the experience 
of modern times, to guide them in the trackless path of evan- 
gelical effort among heathen idolaters. ‘The journals of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society, of the Moravians, and of 
the London Missionary Society, rarely found their way into 
the hands of the common people. Without religious news- 
papers, or other periodicals widely diffused, there was no way 
in which such intelligence might be communicated to the 
ranks of society, out of which the messengers of the cross to 
heathen nations might be expected to come. Even ata 
much later period, after the seeds of missionary feeling had 
begun to germinate, the principal books to be obtained were 
Buchanan’s “Star in the East,” the “Life of Pearce,” and 
Horne’s “Letters on Missions.” It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that a great sensation was produced in the 
community by the appearance of the “ Life of Harriet New- 
ell;” nor that a new impulse was given, by that and kin- 
dred causes, to the missionary feeling of the Christian 
church. Nor should we hear with surprise the remark, so 
often made, that this early adventurer in the field “ did more 
by her death, than she could have done by her life."* We 
know not what peculiar qualities of mind she might have 
possessed, adapting her to the service of Christ among the 
heathen. We know not what characteristics the toils inci- 
dent to her undertaking might have developed. But she was 
never permitted actually to enter-upon the work. She opened, 
as it were, the pathway for others, and immediately received 
her crown.’ But, being dead, she has spoken to many a heart. 
Her memoir is, doubtless, among the elementary causes, 
which ‘have aroused and encouraged many timid spirits to 
undertake the self-denials and toils of a voluntary expatria- 
tion for the sake of the heathen. We hail, therefore, every 
similar addition to our stock of religious biography. 

Of the missionary memoirs with which we have been 
favored within a few years past, each has its peculiar char- 
acteristics; and those characteristics are, in most of them, 
strongly marked. None of them are without merit. Each 
has excellences of itsown. Minds differently constituted and 
educated, or regarding the several biographies from a different 





* It is a remarkable fact, that, although Samuel J. Mills and Mrs. Newell*have exerted 
so wide an influence in behalf of the cause of missions, neither of them was permitted to 
engage in direct labors for the heathen. 
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point of view, would form different opinions of them. We 
think, however, it must be conceded by all, that the “ Me- 
moir of Mrs. Judson”’ stands decidedly at the head of the 
list, in point of thrilling incident, and well-sustained interest. 
The author was eminently qualified for his task, and had 
the best materials for his work. Of the few books, which 
will survive the lapse of time, and re-appear in successive 
editions, century after century, we have no scruple in pre- 
dicting that this is one. In our opinion, no missionary me- 
moir has equalled it, or is likely todo so. In the memoir 
of Harriet Newell, we are conscious, from the beginning, 
of the want of interesting historical narration. She was too 
young, and the cause was too young to furnish it ; what could 
be expected, that should instruct and entertain the world, in 
the story of the life and death of a female scarcely twenty 
years of age, who, having been brought up in the retirement of 
a country village, married, sailed for the eastern continent, 
sickened and died? We may admire her intrepidity, and 
praise her Christian devotion ; but the grandeur of the design 
must, after all, furnish the chief source of our gratification. 
Imagination must draw its own pictures, and faith must seal 
and sanction them. ‘The sublimity which we feel in perus- 
ing the brief record arises not from what the subject of the 
memoir was, or from what she did, or suffered; but from our 
own conceptions of the work, illuminated by contrast with the 
weakness and early death of one of the first instruments, who 
was charged with the effort for its accomplishment. 

As we are speaking of different missionary memoirs, we may 
be permitted to say, that the “Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. 
Smith” presents a peculiar phase of missionary life. We are 
gratified with the manner in which the editor has performed 
his task, and with the character of the individual who is the 
subject of the book. But we almost forget that we are ac- 
companying an exile along the rough path of toil and trial. 
We feel that this is the poetry of missionary life. We see 
chiefly the elegant employment of a foreign resident, among 
the awakening scenes of the land of Christ and the apostles. 
Hers was a privileged course ; how different from the fatigues, 
and alarms, and distressing anxieties of Mrs. Judson! 

There is a still greater difference in the value and interest 
of the published memoirs of missionaries of the other sex. 
In reading the life of Brainerd, for example, we are so much 
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absorbed in his spiritual experience, that, except in the chap- 
ters which give a special detail of the success of the gospel 
among the Indians, we forget that we are reading the memoir 
of a missionary. The missionary is lost in the Christian. 
The memoir of Dr. Carey is at the opposite extreme. For 
though we would not be understood, by any means, to inti- 
mate a deficiency of his piety, or of the exhibition of it by the 
editor, yet, in reading the book, we are so much occupied in 
contemplating the subject of the memoir, in the unwearied 
performance of missionary work, that we nearly lose sight of 
every thing else. ‘The memoir of Henry Martyn, by Sargeant, 
presents a most happy union of these two extremes. Per- 
haps we have not a better missionary memoir in the English 
language. ‘The personal work of that amiable young man 
was closed at Tocat, in October, 1812. But the influence of 
his memoir is, doubtless, felt to this day, in every quarter of 
the globe, and in the islands of the sea. The lives of Fisk 
and Parsons are of a kindred character. ‘They exhibit, in a 
remarkable degree, the connection of earnest piety and mis- 
sionary ardor. ‘Their particular. field of labor was in regions 
hallowed in the memory of every student of antiquity, and of 
every Christian. Their developments of character, before 
they entered upon their work, were very interesting ; and the 
exhibitions of them cannot fail to be instructive to those who 
contemplate embarking in the same. We hope the prolific 
press will soon furnish a reprint of them both. ‘The memoir 
of Boardman is another specimen of the character of the 
Christian and the missionary, mingled and blended into one. 
We are not interested in him exclusively as either the one or 
the other ; but as both. Our minds are not solely occupied 
with the man ; but, as in the memoir of Mrs. Judson, we are 
borne along also by the surpassing interest of the scenes, in 
which he was a prominent actor. We feel, as in the work 
just alluded to, that his history is identified with the history of 
the progress of the gospel in the country in which he labored. 
To relate the one is to relate the other. And the interest of 
the one combines with, if it does not create, the interest of 
the other. It lacks the finish which belongs to the memoir of 
Mrs. Judson ; yet we cannot doubt that it is destined to enjoy 
a kindred immortality. 

We should be unwilling to have our missionary memoirs 
assume the air of mere business-documents. We should be 
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dissatisfied with them, should they overlook the spiritual char- 
acter of the subjects of them ;—that their work is a spiritual 
work ; their joys, spiritual joys ; their comforts, spiritual com- 
forts ; their trials, spiritual trials. We wish to see them 
mainly in a Christian garb; not simply as men of business ; 
but as men, transacting the business of the Lord Most High. 
The character of the “ Life of Ledyard” is in keeping with 
the character of the man and his pursuits. ‘There is a mutual 
congruity in them. We wish to see the same in these em- 
phatically Christian memoirs. ‘The persons who are the 
subjects of them are not men of the world. Their engage- 
ments do not pertain to the things of this world. ‘They are. 
men of God. ‘Their work has reference to eternity. ‘They 
are expectants of heaven; and their aim is to prepare im- 
mortal beings for a happy admission into heaven. We can, 
therefore, pardon a heavenly vein, running through the book. 
Nay, we demand it. We are disappointed, if we do not 
find it. We feel a deficiency in the absence of it, which no 
substitute can make up. 

Still, we do not forget, that the character of many who 
have undertakez the missionary work, is capable of being 
viewed in several different lights) We may regard them 
successively as Christians, as literary and scientific men, as 
enlightened travellers, as efficient philanthropists, and as 
laborious and successful ministers. ‘To do some of them 
entire justice, we should have separate memoirs of them. We 
should have their literary memoirs, and memoirs of them as 
Christian missionaries. Their contributions to the cause of 
science have not been of trifling value. They have laid 
before us the geography and the natural history of remote 
countries, with all the ardor and the accuracy of practised 
explorers. ‘They have made us acquainted with the literature 
of barbarous tongues. ‘They have reduced languages to 
writing. ‘They have furnished grammars and dictionaries of 
the uncouth sounds, and apparent jargon of uncivilized men. 
They have translated not only the Scriptures, but various 
works connected with the subject of education, into the 
languages of every quarter of the globe. Thus they have 
extended the influence of the labors of scientific men in 
Christian countries, to numerous branches of the human 
family. The books which have issued from our closets, and 
which have formed the characters and elevated the destinies 
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of our children, are read by the dwellers along the banks of 
heathen rivers, by the worshippers in idol-temples, by the 
scholars who are receiving the rudiments of instruction in the 
heart of an Indian jungle. The persons who are engaged in 
the work of missions have made not only themselves, but us 
also, benefactors of the world. Ina good literary memoir, 
written by an author of philosophical mind, and extensive 
and varied learning, all these things would be set in their true 
light. And they would show, we believe, in a new and sur- 
prising manner, the indebtedness of science to the cause of 
missions.* ‘They would win for the cause the reverence of 
those who have affected to be indifferent to it. 

One of the most useful works in which our publishers 
could engage would be a good “ Missionary Library,” com- 
posed of the best memoirs which have been written ; and, in 
some instances, of new memoirs, written by a skilful hand ; 
philosophical histories of separate missions, drawn from 
original documents, which are now scattered abroad in 
various nations and languages; and in which the missionary 
history and efforts of the several branches of the Christian 
church, in successive ages, might be presented in an at- 
tractive manner ; essays on the theory of missions, and on the 
several departments of missionary labor; contributions of 
qualified persons at various stations to the literary and scien- 
tific treasures of Christendom; and aids to the interpretation 
of the prophetic and other portions of the Scriptures, such as 
their acquaintance with the people and the countries, spoken 
of in the sacred record, would enable them to prepare. Such 
an enterprise would carry information on these topics into 
spheres from which it is now almost wholly excluded. We 
should see the fruit of it, in an extension of interest in the mis- 
sionary cause. 

The memoir, which bears the title at the head of this 
paper, has given rise to many of the thoughts contained in 
the above remarks. It is a good specimen of missionary 
biography. ‘The subject of it was a true missionary, in spirit 
and in fact. We may safely propose her as an example to 
others, who shall hereafter aspire to tread in the same honor- 
able path. The work has been twice reprinted in England, 
and translated also into French. 





* See an Article in this Review, on the ‘‘ Connection of the Missionary Enterprise 
with the Cause of Learning,’’ Vol. V, p. 580. 
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Mrs. Harriet L. Winstow was born in Norwich, Conn., 
April 9, 1796. She was early the subject of renewing grace. 
Her religious exercises, though she was still but a child, 
were marked with sufficient clearness as the work of God. 
On Lord’s day, April 9, 1809 (the day on which she was 
thirteen years of age), she made a public profession of her 
faith in Christ. A child so young was never before known, 
in that place, to come out from the world, and choose her 
portion with the people of God. Surrounded by young and 
gay companions, this act must have demanded peculiar de- 
cision. But, notwithstanding the temptations to which she 
was exposed, she was enabled to hold fast her profession. 
The religious character whose elements were laid in early 
Christian instruction, in solitary meditation and communion 
with God, and, above all, in a thorough work of the Holy 
Spirit in her heart, was not to be blighted. On the contrary, 
its traits continually developed themselves, more and more, in 
an increasing conformity to the standard of scriptural obliga- 
tion. ‘The best evidence of the genuineness of her conver- 
sion is in the depth and fervor of her piety in subsequent life. 
She needed not to recur only to the past. ‘There was the 
continued exhibition of the operations of grace in her soul. 
Of this, let the following extract from her journal, written 
after the lapse of thirteen years from the time of her joining 
the church, serve as a token: 

“This day has been a privileged one. I have, I trust, prayed for the 
assistance of the Spirit in trying the state of my heart. I would be 
searched as with candles. Have looked at the evidence I find of sin- 
cere love to God, and of being under the influence of the Spirit from 
day to day. I do hope that I can say, ‘I love the Lord, because he hath 
heard my voice and my supplications.’ I have gained so little victory 
over some besetting sins of late, that I have greatly feared my hopes 
were delusive. The great change which I experience is in having 
more distinct views of God, of his holiness, majesty, and gracious de- 
signs; in seeing him in all respects so good, so full of every thing 

eat and glorious, that I can find no language to express my feelings. 
T have more delight in prayer, as the means of quickening my affec- 
tions, of guarding me from the assaults of the adversary, of bringing 
me nearer to the blood of Christ when I have sinned, of relieving my 
doubts, controlling my fears, supporting my despondency, and makin 
the word more rich and precious. I cannot live without prayer. If it 
is omitted, I feel that I have lost my meat and my drink. In regard to 
others, I prize the privilege of drawing near to God for them. I never 
had such delight in os the promises and resting in them 


with sweet assurance. Sometimes I believe that even my eyes shal] see 
their fulfilment. I can plead them before God, even with groaning, 
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when language fails. I cannot describe the feelings with which I 
think of a dying world, and especially of the heathen perishing around 
me.”—pp. 248, 249. 


The activity of the early religious life of Mrs. W. was a 
fit prelude of her subsequent career. Soon after her conver- 
sion, the spirit of missions began to show itself in her efforts 
to promote the welfare of the poor and ignorant around her. 
To adopt the language of her biographer, ‘“ She did not, in ex- 
tending her views abroad, overlook duties to be performed at 
home ; or, in attempting to embrace a world in the arms of her 
benevolence, suffer the minor charities of the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the country in which she lived, to be neglected. 
The spirit of that missionary is to be suspected who acts dif- 
ferently, and does not begin his operations at once where he 
is, endeavoring to widen the circles of his influence, like the 
widening waves, caused by the pebble thrown into the still 
lake, until they reach the most distant shores.” Accordingly, 
we find her writing letters of expostulation and entreaty to 
her irreligious friends; visiting the poor and sick; giving 
away religious tracts, adapted to the condition of persons 
with whom she met; originating societies for the relief of in- 
digent women, and children ; frequenting almshouses, for the 
purpose of imparting Christian instruction to the inmates, and 
manifesting an intense desire for their spiritual good ; estab- 
lishing, by repeated efforts, a female prayer-meeting ; and en- 
listing several female members of the church in the project of 
setting apart in concert an hour at specified times, to pray in 
secret for some important object. She formed also the first 
Sabbath school in her native town, commencing with only 
seven scholars, and in the face of much opposition. ‘These 
objects of her early efforts she remembered with continued 
and anxious interest, even after she had left her native coun- 
try ; and often mentioned them in her letters.* 





* [tis interesting to observe that other persons, who were afterwards engaged in the 
work of missions, commenced their efforts to do good among their early acquaintance. 
In the Memoir of Mrs. Charlotte Sutton, of Cuttack, we find the following: ‘If circum- 
stances threw her into the company of females, whether acquainted or not, she would 
watch, with the eyes of Argus, for the best opportunity of introducing religion. If the 
ties of relationship or acquaintance sanctioned a correspondence, she usually advanced 
some cogent arguments to excite serious consideration. Few, if any, are the cottages 
within the neighborhood of Wolvey, that she did not visit, either to converse with the 
inmates on religion, to distribute books, or to administer to their necessities. One of her 
first and most interesting employments was in the Sabbath school. Her heart seemed to 
be bound up in the welfare of her little charge. By her exertions, chiefly, a Book-society 
was established for the benefit of her ignorant neighbors, and for the members of the 
church, Many a sick bed has witnessed her pious efforts, both for body and soul.” 

Memoir of Mrs. C. Sutton, pp. 36-40. 
wee of Mrs. Judson, pp. 32, 33. Memoir of Ward (Lond. ed. 1825), pp. 
, 47. 
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But we are more particularly concerned with Mrs. W. in 
the character of a missionary. Her thoughts were evidently 
turned towards the heathen world, long before she had any 
prospect of a personal engagement in missionary work. In a 
letter to her mother, dated Sept., 1814, during an absence 
from home, after having spoken of the death of Mrs. Newell, 
she adds, “ Am I reserved for similar usefulness? I will en- 
courage the hope. ‘Think not by this that I desire to become 
the wife of a missionary. I desire to spend my life in the 
service of my Maker; and however inconsistent with such a 
wish much of my life may appear, it is my most ardent de- 
sire. [am most thoroughly convinced that no service is so 
delightful as that of my Saviour ; that no privations, no toils, 
no sufferings, are too great for his children to endure for his 
sake.” ‘The fact, that she cherished at that early period the 
thought of a personal devotion to the salvation of the heathen, 
is important to be considered in the delineation of her char- 
acter as a missionary. She was at first met by opposition 
and ridicule. Her parents were unwilling to entertain such 
an idea. ‘I'he work of missions from this country was barely 
commenced. ‘The feelings of Christians had not been gen- 
erally enlisted. ‘The confidence of the public was yet to be 
secured. Nothing was then to be anticipated by a female, 
entering upon such an enterprise, but self-denial and suffer- 
ing, and, perhaps, ultimate disappointment. Neither can it 
be said, that the question was one which related to the sub- 
ject of matrimony, rather than to the conversion of the heathen. 
She had at that time no acquaintance with the individual, 
who afterwards became her companion. ‘The subject was 
therefore to be examined by her, without reference to a settle- 
ment in life.* She was led to it simply in the exercise of 
Christian benevolence, and, we may add, by the providence 
of God. It rested in her mind for some years, before it was 
necessary for her to come to a distinct decision. And when 





* The following passage from the Memoir of Mrs. Sutton is worthy of consideration in 
reference to the point here suggested. It confirms our belief that the missionary spirit of 
females, who devote themselves to the cause of Christ among the heathen, is, at least in 
some cases, an independent and earnest desire to fulfil Christian obligations, and to save 
souls. 

‘‘ Her impressions were deep, and her attachment to the cause of missions strengthened 
to a desire to consecrate herself to its interests. A young man of respectable character 
and circumstances, had previously sought her hand; but she absolutely declined receiving 
his addresses. Then (1821), and for some years afterwards, she had no prospect of de. 
voting herself to missionary services ; but appears to have formed a determination not to 
enter into any connection, however flattering as to worldly circumstances, which would 
permanently bind her to her native land.’’—-Memoir, pp. 45, 46, 
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this became necessary, there is reason to believe it was not 
with her a question of mere private attachment, but of Chris- 
tian obligation ; of duty to the heathen and to her Redeemer. 
She was not led astray by the romance of missionary life. 
She took strong and just views of the undertaking. Hence 
she was prepared for the trials of a separation from the 
friends of her youth, and for the self-denial attendant upon 
the state of exile in an unpropitious clime. ‘The question 
was taken up by her, and investigated with “ serious and 
prayerful consideration.” 

The method by which she came to a final and satisfactory 
decision of the question, commends itself so highly, as an ex- 
hibition of sound judgment, and enlightened Christian feeling, 
that we venture to present it in her own words. It may, 
perchance, also, aid some of our readers in similar circum- 
stances. ‘The paper of which the following extract is a copy, 


=] 


was dated and solemnly subscribed, “ Norwich, November 10, 
1816, Sabbath Evening.” 


“QUESTION OF DUTY RESPECTING MISSIONS. 


“In examining this subject, I have considered the disposition of my 
mind; my qualifications; the language of Divine Providence; and the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

“ The disposition of my mind.—For four and a half years, my prevail- 
ing desire has been to spend my life in the service of Christ. During 
the early part of this period, my plans for future enjoyment always cen- 
tered in giving up all for Christ, and spending my days ina pagan land. 
Such plans, however, appeared like idle dreams, to cheat life of some 
of its dull hours; every thing within and without forbade the indul- 
gence of such hopes. 

“The perusal of ‘ Buchanan’s Researches’ first excited my warmest 
interest for the salvation of the heathen; and while I had not the least 
idea of ever going myself to the Eastern world, it was my earnest de- 
sire that many laborers might be sent to introduce the gospel among 
its thronging millions. When I questioned myself if I should be will- 
ing to go, were all obstacles removed, my uniform reply was, that no 
personal sacrifice was too great to make; but these obstacles would 
probably ever remain, and therefore I must think only of duties in my 
own country. The memoirs of Mrs. Newell, while they exhibited the 
sufferings of a missionary in glowing colors, were yet alluring, and my 
fancied scheme of happiness was more frequently resorted to, as a 
solace in my pilgrimage, though with no more prospect of being real- 
ized. No situation in my native land could I imagine so capable of 
affording me substantial happiness, but I desired to be useful some- 
where; and as I was in the hands of Him who had seemed to fix my 
destiny, I strove to feel, that, could I be entirely devoted here, I would 
ask no more. In this state of mind, the pleasures of the world gradually 
became insipid and unsatisfying. The early removal of my brother, 
when about to devote himself to ministering at the altar, awakened 
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anew the desire to consecrate all that God had given me to his service. 
In no other view did life appear desirable; for this only did I wish a 
continuance here. 

“ When, at length, it did seem possible that I should be called to 
forsake friends and native land, my great object was to observe the 
leadings of Providence, that I might not rush uncalled into so glorious 
a work. Having long believed that insuperable obstacles would pre- 
vent this happiness, I was the less animated by the possibility of their 
being removed. It was not, that being called to view the hardships 
attending a missionary, with more prospect of realizing them, I was in- 
timidated; it was rather the difficulty of determining duty, which often 
checked my roving mind, I strove to lay aside every personal interest, 
and to fix my desires where I could be most extensively useful. At 
times the magnitude of the work, my insufficiency, and the trials at- 
tending such a sacrifice of temporal comfort, have caused me to shrink 
from what appeared too much for feeble nature to bear. In the main, 
however, I have desired to be grateful for being counted worthy to 
suffer for Christ. 


“ Qualifications. This subject has caused almost my only doubts. 
When I compare my love for immortal souls with that of our divine 
Immanuel, and that of his early disciples, I am almost ready to say, If 
I were really called to a mission so much resembling that on which he 
sent them forth, I should possess more of their spirit. But I do feel 
something, though in a far inferior degree ; and what power, save the 
Holy Spirit, has put the least degree of faith and love withinme? I 
trust that God has implanted a holy principle in me. He will then add 
to it all needful grace—to him be glory forever. My mental qualifi- 
cations are by no means adequate. In this I have support in the 
assurance that God’s ‘strength shall be perfected in weakness” My 
health has been an objection of some magnitude; but, after consulting 
my physician, and learning that the effect of the voyage and climate is, 
on every constitution, uncertain; and after consulting Mr. Nott, who 
has been abroad, I am led to the conclusion that my state of health 
should not deter me. The inference from these and other considera- 
tions is, that if other objections are removed, qualifications must not be 
an obstacle. 


“The leadings of Divine Providence. These appear in my being 
early wesaiid Yidien the charms of this life—an ardent desire being 
awakened within me to renounce every temporal comfort for the service 
of Christ—in my having sent to me an unsought friend, who had a mis- 
sionary spirit, at the very moment when I was about to believe that 
duty called me to other scenes; in causing my health to be better than 
it had been for several preceding years; in giving me parents who do 
not oppose, and in constantly giving me increased desires to devote all 
my powers to his service. These, united with many more indications 
that the Lord was leading me, which I cannot record, enable me con- 
fidently to believe that the work is all his own, and to him be all the 
lory. 
ee Teachings of the Holy Spirit. By these I mean the impressions on 
my mind, which accompanied the examination of duty, from time to 
time; and these were manifestly towards this object :—when, in read- 
ing the sacred oracles, my heart was particularly warmed by contem- 
plating the wide field of missionary labor, and the examples of holy 
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men of old, who willingly suffered any privations and hardships for the 
sake of being ambassadors of the Lord Jesus—when, in examining 
objections, they always dwindled to a point, if considered with the com- 
mand of Christ, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature ’—when the trials of this life served to excite a more 
ardent desire to be ‘counted worthy to suffer for Christ, rather than to 
have any effect to intimidate me—and when, in pouring out my soul on 
this subject to the Father of light, I realized more of that sweet peace 
in which ‘my willing soul would stay ’—and, finally, in so drawing me 
to the throne of mercy, that I could not leave without a blessing; and 
at length dissipating every doubt, and enabling me by the eye of faith 
to discover the finger of God pointing to the Kast, and with the affec- 
tion of a Father, and the authority of a Sovereign, saying, ‘Come, 
follow me’—‘this is the way, walk ye in it; and adding, for my 
encouragement, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 

“In view of all these considerations, and many more, I do believe 
that God calls me to become a missionary ; and do, with this belief, 
resolve to consider myself as devoted to that service ; and, as much as 
possible, to make all my exertions have an ultimate reference to it; 
hoping that God will qualify me, and make me a faithful servant, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen and amen.”—pp. 85—90. 


She was married to Rev. Miron Winslow, at Norwich, 
January 11, 1819. Dr. and Mrs. Scudder were to accom- 
pany them to Ceylon, as missionaries of the. same Board. 
Amidst the prayers and tears of many friends who “ accom- 
panied them to the ship,” they sailed from Boston, June 8, 
1819, in the brig Indus, bound to Calcutta. Their passage 
was cheered by a revival of religion on board the ship. Be- 
fore the vessel reached its destination, the first and second 
mates, clerk, cook, and several of the men, had become hope- 
fully pious. 

The station of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow was at Oodooville, 
in the island of Ceylon. She remarks in he: journal, soon 
after reaching the place of their future residence,—“ The 
country around is nearly all cultivated, and presents a pleas- 
ant prospect of rice-fields and palmyra groves, in the midst 
of which are villages swarming with population. Our habi- 
tation is a long, single-story house, with a verandah in front. 
There are out-houses in the rear, and a garden. The house 
has four front rooms, and four narrow ones, back. The one 
that we occupy is in front at the south end, and is sixteen 
feet square. ‘There are placed most of our possessions, and 
we still find abundant room to turn ourselves round. The 
floors are made of mortar. The walls are stone, plastered 
and whitewashed. The roof is after the fashion of barns in 
America, and covered with palmyra leaves. The rough, 
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dark-colored timbers and leaves are seen from below. These 
roofs afford a harbor for insects and squirrels, and sometimes 
serpents, which occasionally fall from them. 1! think much 
less of my exposure to them than I did at first. ‘There is but 
little danger, and they can do no injury not permitted by our 
heavenly Father.” 

The journals and letters contained in the Memoir present 
many interesting and graphic accounts of native life in Cey- 
lon; of the discouragements, incident to the missionary work ; 
the particular trials which Mrs. W. was called to endure ; and 
the success of the gospel at the several stations on the island ; 
as well as of her personal religious history. Of most of these, 
it does not come within our purpose to speak. A brief notice 
of some of them, however, will furnish us an opportunity to 
give additional specimens of the character of the Memoir. 

In the performance of the self-denying labors, involved in 
the life to which she had devoted herself, Mrs. W. was not 
without sources of comfort. She had found a home, in the 
land to which the finger of God evidently directed her. She 
had entered upon employments, eminently congenial with the 
bent of her spirit. She was qualified to be an assistant of her 
husband in his arduous duties. ‘The proximity of Christian 
friends, in the same and in neighboring stations, served also 
to mitigate the trials of an absence from the blessings of her 
native country. If her religious privileges were fewer, they 
were also sweeter. In speaking of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, she remarks, in a letter: “I seldom derived 
so much strength and animation from this ordinance at home, 
as I have done here. ‘The Lord Jesus seems to make up for 
the loss of friends and privileges, by his own more sensible 
presence.” ‘T'he mission was also blessed with repeated in- 
stances of religious revival. During these seasons, many 
renounced their idolatry, and became, by an open profession, 
the acknowledged disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. As 
the fruits of one of these revivals, on one occasion (in Janu- 
ary, 1825), forty-one native converts were received to the 
fellowship of the church. They all gave good evidence that 
a work of grace had been wrought on their hearts. From 
the small girl of twelve to the old man of seventy, they pub- 
licly renounced idolatry, and consecrated themselves to the 
service of the one only living and trueGod. During another 
of these seasons (in April, 1831), about sixty natives became 
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hopefully pious. All the girls, twenty-four in number, who 
had passed through a regular course in the school, or were far 
advanced in it previous to Mrs. W.’s death, gave evidence of 
true discipleship, and united with the church. She was the 
mother of nine children. ‘The eldest of them was sent to 
America, and died soon after his arrival. But though only 
eleven years of age, he left to his friends the cheering conso- 
lation that he died in the Lord.* 

Yet her sources pf enjoyment were not unmingled with 
trials. These were connected chiefly with her missionary 
efforts. The indifference and inattention, manifested by the 
heathen towards those who are enduring self-denial, and wear- 
ing themselves out with toil for their spiritual good, cannot be 
otherwise than distressing. She remarks in her journal,— 
“Few will listen attentively for the shoitest time. They 
know nothing, and fear nothing. ‘Their mental degradation 
is indescribable, and they are contented with it. What then 
can we do? I do feel that the ignorance, the hardness, the 
careless ease of these stupid, deaf heathen, continually pre- 
sented to my view, constitutes our greatest missionary trial.” 
And again, “ We have to contend with an almost perfect and 
universal indifference to the future, joined, in most instances, 
to ignorance and stupidity. We sometimes labor in vain for 
hours to impress upon the mind of a native the most simple 
truth.” And again, “ When they sometimes appear atten- 
tive, we may unexpectedly find every opportunity embraced 
to turn aside their heads and laugh.” 

With indifference is joined also the most profound igno- 
rance, from which they have no ambition to rise. This is 
another grand obstacle to the success of the gospel among 
them. ‘The following extracts illustrate, at the same time, 
the ignorance and indifference of the people : 

“The women who came this afternoon were more ignorant than any 
I have seen. Their replies to some of our questions might surprise you. 
‘What kind of a being is God?‘ We don’t know.’ ‘ Did you never 
hear any thing about him? ‘No’ ‘Who made you” ‘We don’t 
know.’ ‘How came this earth, and all things that you see around 
you?’ *We don’t know.” ‘Do you go to the temples?” ‘Yes,’ 
‘For what? ‘To worship.’ ‘To worship what? ‘We don’t know.’ 
‘Did you ever see what you worship; what is its shape? ‘We don’t 


know, we never saw it. ‘In what manner do you worship”? ‘We 
hold up our hands.’ ‘Do you ever pray at the temples? ‘Sometimes, 





* Memoir of Charles Lathrop Winslow, who was born in Ceylon, Jan. 12, 1821, and 
died in New York, May 24, 1832. Boston, 1834. 
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when we want something.’ ‘Do you know that you will live again 
after your bodies are dead?” ‘We don’t know.’ ‘Did you ever hear 
of heaven and hell? ‘No. ‘Whatis sin? ‘We don’t know,’ 

“ A small collection of women this morning gave me more pleasure 
than any I have before seen, because they listened with attention to 
what I said, and manifested no impatience to be going. One of them 
was quite talkative. It is common for one to speak in behalf of all. 
She seemed to have some notions, though very incorrect, about heaven. 
She said, ‘It is a place of happiness, and the great God is there.’ I 
inquired, if people have sickness in heaven, if they are ever hungry, 
and if they will be obliged to work for their living, and carry burdens. 
She replied, ‘They are sometimes hungry, they must work, they have 
pain and sickness, and I expect,’ said she, ‘to carry my load there!’ 
pointing to one she had just taken from her head. ‘How long do peo- 
ple, who go to heaven, remain ?’ ‘Some longer, and others for a shorter 
time.’ ‘Do they come back to the earth? ‘Yes.’ ‘How do they 
come, and in what form? ‘They are born just as they were at first.’ 
‘After the second birth, what becomes of them?’ ‘They live awhile 
and then go again to heaven or to hell, according to their works.’ 
‘And where do you all expect to go after death?’ ‘If our works are 
good, we shall go to heaven; if bad, to hell.’ ‘Well, are your works 
good?’ ‘Yes. ‘Have you done nothing wrong?’ ‘No, we have 
done nothing wrong.’ I attempted in vain to show them the wicked- 
ness of the heart, and the insufficiency of all their sacrifices, bathing in 
the holy waters, and rubbing ashes on their bodies, to cleanse them 
from sin. How painful it is to see these poor creatures, on the borders 
of an awful eternity, disregarding our most solemn admonitions.”—pp. 


217—219. 


But besides the trials connected with her missionary efforts, 
she was the subject of such personal trials, as pertain to the 
lot of human nature ; and which, removed as she was from 
the consolations of Christian sympathy and friendship in her 
native land, must have been clothed with peculiar bitterness. 
One of these trials was in the successive loss of infant chil- 
dren. Another, perhaps among the greatest, was the send- 
ing of her first-born to America ; and the early tidings which 
were sent back to Ceylon, that he was no longer among the 
living. In respect to his leaving home she remarks, “I try 
to feel that we have given him to the Lord, and sent him 
away in obedience to his will; but yet the thought comes 
across me sometimes, that we have thrust him from us, and 
cast him, at the most susceptible age, on the wide world ; and 
if I could not plead with some hope, that my God will be his 
God, I should sink.” His death made a deep impression 
upon her. ‘Though she bore it with Christian resignation, 
she felt it to be one of the heaviest afflictions of her life. 

But in the midst of the perplexities and trials of her station, 
it is gratifying to notice her continued attention to the culti- 
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vation of personal piety. A constant growth in grace is man- 
ifested in her career. In the language of her biographer, she 
“did not for a moment consider her spiritual interests safe, 
because she was a missionary ; nor neglect her closet, on ac- 
count of having many duties out of it to perform. Her pni- 
vate diary, through the whole course of her life in India, 
affords abundant proof of her effort to keep her heart with all 
diligence.” Her piety was, at the same time, active and 
meditative. She was faithful to her own soul, as well as to 
the souls of others. ‘There was in her religion nothing repul- 
sive and gloomy ; but, on the contrary, that which was fitted 
to attract and win. ‘Though she was not a stranger to the 
disquietudes of the Christian on earth, she found, in her fre- 
quent experience, that religion is not a name nor a shadow, 
but a living, sweet, reviving reality. ‘Two extracts from her 
journal will show what a well-spring of happiness it proved 
to her, such as the pleasures of the world cannot afford ; a 
happiness too high, too dignified, to be the result of any but 
celestial causes : 





“T cannot fail to record,” she says in her private journal, “that the 
Lord has been most gracious tome. Last Sabbath I sat at the table of 
the Redeemer. Never had I such emotions when looking towards 
Calvary. There was some indistinctness in my views; but there was 
a fulness of sweet peace, of assurance, of joy in the presence of Christ, 
and in the holiness of all around him. It seemed another place than 
this world. My wretched bondage to sin was forgotten ; or rather, the 
thoughts of it were swallowed up by a sense of his presence and his 
glory. God was there, heaven was there. It was the atmosphere of 
the redeemed. Blessed be God, the memory of it still refreshes me. 


“Last Sabbath I had unusual nearness to God, and a feeling that I 
could ask any thing I would, without fear of a denial. He appeared 
my friend, to whom I could come very near, so as to talk face to face, 
and order my cause before him. This feeling continues; and I would 
say with deep humility, that I never felt so much that it is a time to call 
upon God, to get near and to wait before him, and plead with him, as 
during the last week. It has been an unusual week; I have had some 
seasons which cannot be forgotten. I enjoy our social-meetings very 
much ; but they are not to be compared with coming near to God in 
secret.”—pp. 212, 305. 


She had devoted herself, with unwearied diligence, to the 
cultivation of her. own heart, and to the salvation of the 
heathen. But her labors were destined to be arrested by an 
early death. ‘The short period of her missionary life, full of 
zeal and of effort, terminated in January, 1833. Her age 
was thirty-seven years. She had spent thirteen years in 
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Ceylon.* The account of the close of her earthly career can 
be best given in the letter of Mr. Winslow to her mother in 
Norwich, announcing the event. 


“ My EVER DEAR AND BELOVED Motuer,—The Lord has often come 
very near unto you, and removed, one after another, your earthly com- 
forts, until perhaps you feel that you are almost desolate, and that the 
sources of consolation below are nearly dried up. But has not heaven- 
ly consolation descended into your soul in proportion as earthly com- 
forts have failed? I doubt not that this has been the case, and that 
you are abie to say, ‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ 
How trying in your widowed state to look upon our dear Charles, only 
when nature was failing, or when he was laid out for the tomb. After 
all your hopes and expectations of clasping often to your arms the first- 
born of your beloved Harriet, and of seeing your eldest daughter in her 
eldest child, how trying the disappointment! Yet you could say, It» is 
well, for the Lord hath done it. 

“ And what Providence is there, however trying, however it may 
wither and blast our hopes, and scathe our very hearts, concerning 
which, as the will of God, we cannnot say, ‘It is well?’ Yet, alas, we 
are weak ; and, unless supported from on high, there are dispensations 
of Providence which we cannot bear. We sink beneath great waters. 
Such an affliction has come upon me; and such, my dearly beloved 
mother, has come upon you. We are mutually and most deeply af- 
flicted ; for your and my beloved Harriet is gone. Yes, the wife of my 
youth, the partner of all my joys and sorrows, the mother of my threg, 
now motherless children, is gone. That tender, that most affectionate 
heart, has ceased to beat; and all her anxious cares concerning those 
whom she loved as her own soul are over. She has passed the Jordan ; 
and is, I doubt not, in the heavenly Canaan, rejoicing with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. She is now in that world of ‘spirits 
bright” where no sin nor sorrow can enter. My dear afflicted mother, 
do not mourn, but rejoice. Our too dear Harriet is with her Saviour, 
whom she loved better than all here, though she loved us very much. 

“ But I must give you a few particulars. On Sabbath she was some- 
what ill; but went to church both forenoon and afternoon. I tried 
rather to dissuade her from going in the afternoon, and she at first con- 
cluded to stay at home; but as the children wished it, she went, and 
seemed comfortable. On her return she was a little fatigued, and lay 
down a short time; after which she rose and went out to tea. We 
then had family prayers. I read the forty-sixth Psalm, and made some 
remarks upon it, which appeared to interest her; and we conversed on 
the privilege of casting all our burdens upon the Lord. Afterwards 
she went to her room, heard the little girls repeat their hymns and les- 
sons, and directed their devotions for the night. 

“T went out to my study, but not being so well as usual, came in 
early. Finding the door of her room shut, and having a sick head-ache, 
Ilay down ona couch. This was very unusual for me, and caused her 
to inquire a little anxiously about my health when she came from her 
room. She said, ‘I cannot bear to see you so unwell; and soon ad- 





* It is a coincidence, of no importance i .cself, but not unworthy of notice, that Mrs. 
Judson, also, died at the age of thirty-seven; and, including the year which she spent in 
this country, it was thirteen years from the time of her reaching the station at Rangoon 
till her death. 
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ded, ‘I do not feel so well myself. I have a peculiar sensation in my 
breast.’ I requested her to be as quiet as possible, and recommended 
that she should take a little laudanum, and lie down. She did so, and 
went to sleep; but in a short time awoke, feeling the same distress in 
her breast. I then immediately sent for Dr. Scudder and Mrs. Spauld- 
ing, supposing that she was about to be confined. She was partially 
relieved of the distress, but continued very uneasy, ard unable to rest in 
any position. She frequently requested me to pray for her. 

“ Dr. Scudder arrived about two o’clock in the morning. He bled 
her freely, and she became so much relieved that she lay down quietly 
and said that she felt quite at ease. She took a little coffee; and be- 
fore she went to sleep called me (as Mrs, Spaulding was taking care of 
her), and insisted on my lying down on the couch on account of my 
being unwell, saying at the same time, ‘Do you know, my dear, how 
good it is to be perfectly at ease after severe pain?’ I said, ‘ You feel 
thankful.’ Her reply was, ‘ Yes, I think I do. How good is the Lord.’ 
She then very pleasantly bade me good night, and fell quietly asleep. 
This was probably the last she knew on earth. 

“ After a short time Mrs. S. noticed a peculiarity in her breathing, 
and attempted to wake her. As she did not succeed, she called Dr. 8. 
and myself; but as the sleep was quiet and pulse regular, there seemed 
to be no danger. We again left the room; but were soon called back 
to witness slight spasmodic affections of the eyes and face, which were, 
‘ere-long, followed by a convulsive fit. We were then greatly alarmed, 
and Dr. S. used every exertion to prevent a recurrence of the spasms. 
All was without success; and after two or three returns of the convul- 
sions, the breath of my beloved wife grew shorter and shorter; and a 
little before six o’clock on Monday morning, the 14th instant, she peace- 
fully resigned her spirit. 

“The mortal remains were deposited in the church, near those of our 
dear George ;—thus was one babe by the side, and one in the arms, of 
the fond mother; and the spirits of six are, I trust, with her before the 
throne. O! how she loved them; how she prayed for them ; how as- 
sured she was of their final salvation, She was indeed a precious 
mother, as well as wife and missionary. 

“ Our departed Harriet had for the last few months been fast ripening 
for heaven; especially since we heard of Charles’s death. How severe 
was that stroke! But what rich blessings did it bring! It made her 
lean more entirely on her Saviour. She had, under that affliction, new 
and peculiar evidence of the life of faith in hersoul. On Saturday 
evening she expressed her feelings in her diary; and on Sabbath noon 
renewed her covenant with God—a covenant made twenty-five years 
before. This was her finishing work. It was the last time she wrote 
her name. As she had no opportunity for preparation after she became 
ill, it is most gratifying and consoling that she left these last memorials 
of her unwavering trust in God. She had, in every respect, set her 
‘house in order, as though she had fully anticipated being thus remov- 
ed, almost in an instant, from all these scenes. But I did not at all 
expect, nor was [| at all prepared for the shock. Much had I anticipa- 
ted my own death; little had I thought that the desire of my eyes 
would be taken away as with a stroke. Yet it has been done by the 
hand of a Father; I dare not, [cannot murmur. I bless his holy name 
that he took my beloved so gently, and that she met the enemy without 
knowing of his approach; for he was disarmed. Should the Lord 
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spare my life, I propose to send you another letter soon. I now write 
in haste, and with a bleeding heart.”—pp. 458—463. 


It would be gratifying to us, if our space would permit, to 
add several remarks on topics which have been suggested by 
this Memoir, and which seem to us of vital importance, both in 
respect to the successful prosecution of the missionary cause, 
and the happiness of those whose lives are devoted to it. But 
we must not trespass further upon the patience of our readers. 


We will, therefore, beg leave to call their attention only to 


the following sensible remarks of the author, in reference to 
females, who are meditating a personal engagement in the 
work of missions. 


“Tt is to be feared that, for want of careful examination and prayer, 
some enter the path into which she was at length directed—no longer 
new and untrodden by American females—without sufficiently con- 
sidering whither it leads, or the spirit of self-denial which it requires. 
They go out, cheered perhaps by the smiles of friends, and encouraged by 
the approbation of all the churches, without reflecting that soon, amidst 
a people of strange speech, they will see these smiles only in remem- 
brance, and hear the voice of encouragement only in dying whispers 
across the ocean; and that then, nothing but a thorough conviction of 
being in the path of duty, nothing, but the approving smile of Heaven, 
can keep them from despondency. 

“Tt is time that the romance of missions was done away. It has been 
of use, perhaps, in exciting attention to the subject; but no attraction 
from its novelty, no impulse from its moral dignity, will bear up and 
carry forward any one, amidst long-continued labors of almost uniform 
sameness, which, though dignified as to their object, and their connec- 
tion with the conversion of the world, are yet, in nearly all their 
details, most humble and forbidding. A young lady, who in this coun- 
try r.y stand, perhaps, at the head of a large seminary, and take the 
lead n many benevolent operations, should either chasten her imagin- 
ation, or invigorate her principles, before she goes forth to teach a few 
heath=n children, or to exert an uncertain, it may be unacknowledged, 
influence over a handful of degraded and dark-minded female idolaters. 
By not doing this, some have unexpectedly found the sphere of their 
usefulness apparently contracted, rather than enlarged, by the sacrifices 
they have made; and in want of the excitement occasioned by the pres- 
ence and the encouragement of fellow-Christians, have been in danger 
of sinking into hopeless inactivity. 

“There are encouragements enough to any sacrifice—if what is done 
for him who bought us with his own blood can be called a sacrifice— 
but, it must be from principle, and not mere impulse. Mere excitement 
will not answer. The mind must be kept steady ; and there must be a 
willingness to take the more humble part of breaking up the fallow 
ground and casting in the seed, instead of gathering in the harvest, as 
well as some clear-sightedness of faith, to see in small beginnings 
germs of great and long increasing good. An ardent love for souls, 
anda deep sense of the constraining love of Christ, will support even a 
delicate female under any privation, and enable her to ‘rejoice in 
tribulation also.’ ””—pp. 67—69. 

Eprror. 
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Articte V. 


FUNERAL ORATIONS. 





Tne recent decease of a President of the United States, 
and the discourses which the event has called forth, afford a 
favorable opportunity for presenting to our readers some ob- 
servations on the subject of funeral orations. One need not 
go far for the origin of funeral orations ; it is found in human 
nature. ‘To honor the illustrious dead; to bedew with tears 
of regret the silent urn of genius and virtue ; to discharge the 
fulness ofa breaking heart, in eulogiums upon deceased bene- 
factors; and to rehearse their praises for the instruction of 
posterity, is the dictate of nature, no less than of enlightened 
social policy. Hence, we find that this has been the custom 
of nations in all ages. It seemed fit that the praises, which 
were originally offered to the great Benefactor, should be ex- 
tended to those who had conferred important benefits on 
mankind. 

In accordance with these sentiments, heroes and legislators 
were, next to the gods, the earliest subjects of panegyric ; for, 
as Cicero observes in his pleading for Marcellus, “ there is 
nothing in which men approach nearer to the gods, than in 
conferring safety on mankind.” Inthe panegyris,—the great 
assembly of the people,—their names were coupled with 
those of adored divinities ; and games and festivals commem- 
orated their virtues. Liysias, indeed, asserted, in presence of 
his assembled countrymen, that patriots, who had fallen in 
war, were worthy of the same honors as were offered to the 
immortal gods.* ‘The glare of military fame, investing the 
person of the warrior with its bewitching splendor; the rev- 
erence inspired by the contemplation of great mental develop- 
ments ; the tender interest awakened by enlarged philanthro- 
py; admiration of human power and grandeur; all had their 
share in the rise and prevalence of funeral eulogiums, WNa- 
tions, of the remotest antiquity, rendered to their great men this 
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public homage of remembrance and veneration. It was the 
practice of the Chaldeans, Arabians, Egyptians, Persians, Chi- 
nese, Celts, Gauls, Germans, Scandinavians, and other northern 
tribes.* The earliest eulogistic productions were poems, set 
to plaintive airs; and these, transmitted through successive 
generations, perpetuated the memory of illustrious men. The 
German bard and the Scandinavian scald were the eulogists of 
national bravery and virtue; and the fallen warrior, whilst 
the death-chill was settling upon his brow, was cheered with 
the thought, that his name would live in the minstrel’s song. 

As civilization advanced, the funeral oration assumed a 
more definite form ; and, in the states of Greece, it reached a 
degree of excellence, which could have been attained only by 
the finest intellects of a free people. The liberties of Greece 
were to be maintained by the martial spirit of the people ; and 
it was the policy of enlightened legislators to cherish this 
spirit, by demonstrations of public respect for those who had 
fallen in war. The Grecian warrior was taught to regard the 
service of his country, as his highest honor, and death on the 
field of battle, as the most glorrous consummation of his mortal 
career. In accordance with a custom, which is said to have 
been introduced by Solon, the funerals of departed patriots 
were solemnized every four years. ‘Their bones were borne 
to the public sepulchre, on a car shaded with cypress; and, 
as it passed along, garlands of flowers and crowns of laurel 
were thrown upon it. On reaching the sepulchre, an orator, 
selected for the honorable service, ascended the bema and 
pronounced the funeral oration. 

During the earlier periods of Rome, the virtues of illustri- 
ous men were celebrated in hymns, sung at festivals; but, 
under the consular government, the practice of delivering 
funeral orations was introduced by Valerius Publicola, who, 
on the death of Brutus, in the war with the Tarquins, lauded 
the virtues of his deceased colleague, in a public discourse.t 
After this, the honor of a public eulogy was accorded by the 
nation to distinguished citizens; and this service, no less 
honorable to the orator than to the subject of his praises, was 
performed by the first magistrates of the republic. But, soon, 
ambitious and powerful families claimed for themselves a 
distinction which had hitherto been regarded as the tribute 





* Pref. sur les oraisons funeb. de Fléchier. t Plutarch in V. Public. 
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of the nation to patriotism and virtue ; and the funeral oration 
became only a part of that vain pomp, which seeks to flatter 
the pride of man, even amidst the most affecting mementoes 
of his frailty. Under the emperors, it sunk to a still lower 
degradation. ‘Transferred by mercenary orators from the 
dead to the living, the panegyric became the instrument of 
the basest servility and the vilest flatteries; and the senate- 
house, which had once been filled with the sage eloquence of 
Cato, and the indignant denunciation of Cicero, resounded 
with the glorification of such worthies as Caius Caligula and 
Claudius Nero ! 

In the Christian church, the honor of a funeral oration 
was, first, accorded to martyrs ; afterwards, to others who had 
been distinguished, during life, for piety and devotion to the 
interests of religion. When, at length, Christianity triumphed, 
and sovereigns bowed in homage to the cross, it was deemed 
proper to honor, with this public manifestation of regard, 
those of them, who had been noted for extraordinary excel- 
lence. ‘Thus, two kinds of eulogiums were authorized by the 
universal practice of the church; the panegyric of the 
saints, who were enrolled in the calendar, and proposed to the 
veneration of the faithful, and the funeral oration, which was 
pronounced at the obsequies of the great. It is to the latter 
kind, that we invite the attention of our readers. It reached 
the zenith of its glory in the ageof Louis XIV. ‘The French 
preachers of that period have left behind them productions 
worthy to be compared with the most finished creations of 
Grecian genius. 

But the funeral orations of Greece and of France were 
widely different. ‘The one was political in its bearings; the 
other, religious. The object of the former was the cultiva- 
tion of the national spirit ; that of the latter, the inculcation of 
solemn truths. ‘The Grecian orator ascended the bema to 
fire his countrymen with the love of glory; the French 
preacher entered the pulpit to wean his countrymen from it. 
The former rehearsed the achievements and honors of the 
warrior to awaken ambition; the latter contrasted all these 
with the triumphs of death ; and endeavored to recal man- 
kind from the pursuit of worldly glory, by showing them the 
end of human greatness. A striking similarity pervades the 
Grecian orations; and, they are almost wholly destitute of 
particular application. ‘The oration of Pericles, for instance, 
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might, almost as well, have been delivered on any other 
funeral occasion, and, with a little alteration, might have been 
exchanged for one of Lysias. Plato informs us how this 
happened. As funeral orators were selected by the popular 
voice, and very little time was given for preparation, it was 
customary with those, who aspired to this honor, to keep such 
discourses on hand; and Plato has given us a specimen, in 
his Menexenus. Hence their want of appropriateness. But 
the productions of the French preachers are admirably adapt- 
ed to the occasion. ‘T’hey possess the definiteness and charm 
of biography. In contrast with the funeral orations of Greece, 
they show how differently a heathen and a Christian will speak 
on the same subject. ‘The Grecian orator can present no 
higher incentive to patriotic devotion than that posthumous 
applause, which falls unheeded on the “dull cold ear of 
death ;” but, the Christian preacher points to a glorious re- 
version ; and throws around the gloom of the sepulchre the 
light of a blessed immortality. 

At the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV, the 
funeral oration, in France, was little else than a strain of pagan 
compliment, and lying panegyric ; and discourses pronounced 
over the dead were, with few exceptions, more fit for the 
market-place than the pulpit. But, Bossuet and Fléchier, 
Mascaron, Bourdaloue and Massillon christianized this 
species of eloquence.* It was a favorable circumstance for 
these masters in oratory, that they appeared upon the stage, 
just as the French language had attained its adult purity and 
elegance.t Fresh and ductile, it yielded to the plastic hand 





* The funeral oration, says the Abbé Mongin, was, before this period, the art of com- 
posing specious falsehoods. (Eloge deFléchier ) The example of these great orators did 
not correct, altogether, the vitiated taste of the people; for Bruyére, a contemporary, 
asserts that a funeral oration was acceptable to the majority of hearers, in proportion as it 
was unlike a Christian discourse. (Dela Chaire.) The office of the professed panegyrist 
is surrounded with snares; and his commendation is apt to degenerate into flattery. 
Bourdaloue was apprized of these snares, and he did not himself escape their influence. 
(CEuvres, 11,64.) Even the pious Massillon did not keep his garments entirely unspotted. 
He speaks of Louis as ‘‘a spouse, who, notwithstanding the foibles which divided his 
heart. always respected the virtue of Theresa,’ &c. This is, certainly, a very courtly 
apology for a royal adulterer and libertine. Well may La Harpe exclaim, on reading this, 
in Massillon, ‘ Et tu, Brute!’’ It is quite common to speak of the French preachers, as 
if they were, in this respect, the only offenders, or at least, sinners above all others; and 
to castigate them accordingly. But to be convinced of the injustice of this course, it is 
only necessary to turn to the sermons of their contemporaries in England, and read their 
fulsome eulogiums upon ‘‘ Charles I, of blessed memory ;”’ and the flatteries heaped upon 
‘that best nursing-father ofthe best church in the world,’? his hopeful son, Charles II, 
whom, while yet alive, Tillotson was foolish enough to compliment as ‘‘the great security 
of our religion, and the life of all our hopes, and as truly as any prince ever was to any 
people, the light of our eyes and the breath of our nostrils.”” Sermon CXCVI. 


t The Provinciales of Pascal, which presents the language in its golden age, appeared in 
1654. 
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of genius ; and poetry and eloquence sprung from it, like the 
flowers of spring from the emerald bosom of the youthful 
year. It is enough to say, that this was the age of Corneille 
and Racine, Moliére, Pascal and Fenelon. At this fortu- 
nate juncture, Bossuet appeared, and won for himself the 
honor of being, as his biographer correctly states, “the 
creator of funeral eloquence” in France.* 

Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet was born at Dijon, Sept. 27, 
1627, and, we may almost say, born an orator; for at the 
early age of sixteen, he astonished his friends by precocious 
displays of extemporaneous eloquence. After finishing his 
education under the Jesuits, he was honored with the doctor- 
ate of the Sorbonne, and made his debut in the pulpit of the 
metropolis, in 1659; when he attracted the regard of the 
Queen-mother, and was appointed to deliver the Advent ser- 
mons before the Court, in 1661, and the Lent sermons, in 
1662. ‘The monarch, delighted with the young preacher, 
caused a letter to be written to his father, to congratulate 
him on having a son, who would immortalize hisname. As 
a further proof of his regard, he nominated him to the see of 
Condom, afterwards to that of Meaux, and, finally, in 1610, 
committed to him the education of the dauphin. Bossuet 
was styled the Plato of the clergy; because, he was “ phi- 
losopher, orator and poet;” to which we add, although it 
spoils the comparison, polemic. He was a genuine malleus 
hereticorum, and dealt his blows with no sparing hand. In 
controversy, his disciplined and well-stored mind gave him an 
immense advantage over his adversaries. His genius makes 
even error triumphant. He seems, to borrow his own figure, 
like some majestic eagle, who, whether he soars in the upper 
sky, or stands upon the summit of a cliff, throws all around 
his piercing glance, and darts upon his prey, with so uner- 
ring and fatal an aim, that it can no more escape the grasp 
of his talons, than the lightning of his eye. 

The bishop of Meaux did not reach this eminence by any 
primrose path. He was always a laborious student. When 
at school, his industry was so conspicuous, that the boys, 
by a classical pun on his name, dubbed him, bos swetus aratro. 
These early habits he retained through life. Emphatically a 
working man, and seeking relief from the fatigue of one 





* Histoire de Bossuet par Cardinal de Bausset, I, 234. 
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labor, as his editor informs us, by plunging into another, he 
became distinguished for profound and varied learning, so 
as almost to justify the extravagant terms in which he is 
spoken of by his friend La Rue: “ Vir divinis humanisque 
doctrinis excultissimus.” His favorite study was eloquence ; 
and he pursued it with that enthusiasm, which is, at once, 
the condition and the omen of success. For this purpose, he 
attended the theatre,* where, in addition to a graceful and 
appropriate action, he acquired the mastery of the voice ; that 
wonderful instrument, so powerless in most men, but mighty 
and irresistible, in those who have the skill to wield it. 

Bossuet’s prominent characteristics are impressed upon his 
funeral orations. They smell of the lamp, and bear the 
traces of the oft-inverted style. They were all carefully 
elaborated. Every sentence, every image, every word passed 
through a severe ordeal. Every stone was squared and 
polished, before it was permitted to take its place in these 
monuments of his fame. It was his custom, when he had to 
compose a funeral oration, to retire for several days to his 
study, and ruminate over the pages of Homer. When asked 
the reason of it, he replied, 


“Magnam mihi mentem, animumque 
“ Delius inspirat vates.”} 


The first great impression made by Bossuet, in the oratson 
funébre, was in 1669; when he was summoned by the king 
to grace the obsequies of the ill-fated Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. He was then in the forty-third year of his age. 
The exordium of this oration has been ‘often and justly ad- 
mired ; and is, we think, his best. The train of thought is 
elevated ; and there are some passages of graphic description 
and melting pathos. The portrait of Cromwell is drawn with 
a bold and masterly hand. But it is an exaggerated carica- 
ture. The varied fortunes of the queen, the vicissitudes that 
checkered her singular career, her meekness in prosperity 
and fortitude in adversity, her wanderings, toils and sufferings, 





* Voltaire, speaking of the stage, observes, ‘‘The preacher came there to learn elo- 
quence and the art of delivery. It was the school of Bossuet.”” Pref. sur Sertorius. But 
in mature life, Bossuet was no friend to the stage. Louis, who was very fond of it, once 
asked his opinion of theatrical entertainments. He replied, ‘‘ There are great examples 
in their favor; but invincible arguments against them.” 


¢ D’Israeli’s Literary Character, ch. VII. 
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her pious life and tranquil death, are touched with a delicate 
pencil, and told with the warmth of a tender heart ; and the 
orator reaches the sublime, when he breaks out in that noble 
passage, ‘As a column, whose solid mass seems the most 
firm support of a ruined temple, when the great edifice which 
it sustained falls upon it, without battering it down; so the 
queen showed herself the pillar of the state, when, after hav- 
ing long borne the burden of it, she was not even bent in its 
fall.’* The peroration of the discourse, commencing at the 
words,—* Elle est morte, cette grande reine,’’—is peculiarly 
solemn and impressive. It falls upon the ear like the last 
strain of plaintive music, sweeping gracefully on to its dying 
close. 

The funeral orations of the Duchess of Orleans and Maria 
Theresa, although inferior to the one just noticed, and some- 
what liable to the objections which have been made by 
Kaimes and other British critics, contain passages of rare 
felicity and power. When the preacher came to that affect- 
ing passage— O nuit désastreuse ! etc.—Madame se meurt ! 
Madame est morte !’—the whole court burst into tears. 
Perhaps, the finest tribute to the merit of these orations is 
found in the fact, that Robert Hall, in his incomparable 
sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte, has borrowed 
from them some of its most striking beauties. But the palm 
must be assigned to the funeral oration of the Great Condé. 
The occasion was suited to call forth all the powers of the 
orator. He felt the death of Louis de Bourbon, as a private 
as well as a public calamity. He stood at the bier of the 
warrior, smitten with deep and irrepressible grief; and others 
wept beside him. ‘The nation mourned the loss of their great 
general ; and the monarch’s tears, publicly shed, attested his 
sense of his worth. ‘The church of Notre Dame, hung with 
black, and decorated with all those emblems of mortality, 
which could render it a fit representation of the court of 
Death, was filled with the highest orders of the kingdom, who 
had come to pay the last offices to the warrior, and to listen, 





* Concerning the merits of Henrietta, as well as the other subjects of Bossuet’s elabo- 
rate encomiums, there exist various opinions. Ifthe English reviewers are to be trusted, 
the queen of England was an infamous character; her daughter, worse; the dauphin, a 
glutton and a fool; and Louis himself, no better than the tool of the old serceress Main- 
tenant. But we must look elsewhere for candid views of French character. In the case 
of Henrietta, we prefer to follow Bourdaloue, who speaks favorably of her, and declares, 
that the fortitude with which she bore her almost unparalleled afflictions made her a model 
of the heroic virtues. (CEuvres JI, 350. 

t Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV, tom. II, ch. 32. 
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perhaps for the last time, to that great man whose sun was 
already verging to its decline. What must have been the 
impression, when the veteran orator, emerging from the sable 
throng that hung like a dense cloud around the pulpit, his 
venerable countenance shaded with silvery locks, and with 
an expression, in which admiration of the hero seemed strug- 
gling with grief for his friend, announced his text, and thus, 
slowly, began his discourse : 

“ At the moment that I open my lips to celebrate the im- 
mortal glory of Louis de Bourbon, I feel myself equally con- 
founded with the greatness of the subject, and, if 1 may be 
permitted to avow it, the uselessness of the task. What part 
of the habitable world has not heard of the victories of the 
Prince de Condé, and the wonders of his life? They are 
told every where. ‘The Frenchman, in extolling them, con- 
veys no information to the stranger. And although I may 
rehearse them to you to-day, yet, always anticipated by your 
thoughts, I shall have to contend with your secret dissatisfac- 
tion, for falling so far below them. We, feeble orators, can- 
not add to the glory of extraordinary souls.” 

As the orator advances, our interest increases. We are 
led captive by the spell of a magician. We forget the 
speaker, and think of nothing but the hero. We are lost in 
admiration ; nay more; we are awed by his august mission ; 
for, in the delineation of Bossuet, he is no longer a patriot 
warrior, fighting for his country ; but a servant of the Most 
High, rearing, in the van of battle, the ensign of the Lord of 
hosts ; contending under the protection of Heaven; and, by 
his successes, urging to their consummation the purposes of 
divine Providence. ‘The conclusion of this grand historical 
painting (as it may be fitly styled), is confessedly the finest 
of the author’s productions. We are not prepared, with his 
biographer, to pronounce it “ the most magnificent conception 
of ancient and modern eloquence ;”* but, we feel that it is 
exceedingly beautiful and eloquent. We venture to give the 
latter part of it, sensible, however, how much it must suffer 
by translation. After calling upon his hearers to behold, in 
the death of the Great Condé, the emptiness of earthly gran- 
deur and glory, and inviting those, whom he had honored 
with his friendship, to pour forth their tears and their prayers 
at his tomb,—he thus feelingly alludes to himself :— 
ise; * Histoire de Bossuet, 1, 224. 
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“ For myself—if | may be permitted, after all others, to 
pay the last offices at this tomb—O prince, the worthy sub- 
ject of our praises and regrets, you will live for ever in my 
memory. Your image will not be traced there with the 
boldness which is the precursor of victory. No; I would 
see in you nothing which death can efface. You will have 
in that image immortal traits. I shall behold you such as 
you were in your last hours under the hand of God, when his 
glory seemed to dawn upon you. It is there that I shall see 
you more triumphant than at Fribourg and Rocroy; and, 
ravished with so beautiful a triumph, I shall lift up my thanks- 
giving in the words of the beloved disciple—‘' This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ Enjoy, 
O prince, this victory ; enjoy it eternally, through the immor- 
tal efficacy of this sacrifice.* Accept these last efforts of a 
voice which was once known to you. With you these dis- 
courses shall end. Instead of deploring the death of others, 
I would, henceforth, learn from you to render my own holy ; 
happy; if, admonished by these gray hairs of the account 
which I must give of my ministry, I reserve for the flock, 
which I have to nourish with the word of life, the remnants 
of a voice which is failing, and an ardor which is fading 
away.” 

This oration was his last. “Illa tanquam cyenea fuit 
divini hominis vox et oratio.” His career, as speaker at the 
tombs of beauty and power, was closed. He was now sixty 
years of age. Disgusted with the world, and disabused of its 
illusions, he welcomed the retirement he had long sought. 
Devoting himself to the duties of his diocese, and ambitious 
‘only to be interred at the feet of his predecessors,” he found 
among his simple-hearted parishioners that happiness, which 
he had sought, in vain, at the most brilliant court of Europe. 
He became the instructer and father of his people. It was 
an interesting spectacle to see the orator, on whose lips sove- 
reigns and nobles had hung with rapture, preparing cate- 
chisms for children, entering the hovels of the poor and the 
wretched, to console their misfortunes; and collecting their 
little ones around him to share in their innocent diversions. 
Thus happily engaged, his remaining years glided away, and, 





* Alluding to the sacrifice of the mass for the repose of the dead, which concluded the 
funeral ceremony. 
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on the 12th of April, 1704, he ceased to be numbered with 
the living. 

The character of Bossuet is almost without a stain. Al- 
though he has been charged with unworthy motives in his 
unhappy contest with Fénélon, candor must confess, that his 
conduct is attributable to an excess of zeal, rather than to malice 
or envy.* He was generous, candid and fearless ; affection- 
ate to his friends, forgiving to his enemies. Loved and 
revered by all ranks, he might well be styled “doctor of all 
the churches, and father of the seventeenth century ;” and, 
had he lived in the early ages of the church, he would have 
been “the light of councils and the soul of assembled 
fathers.” + 

Next to Bossuet, and almost dividing the supremacy, stands 
Esprit Fléchier. He was born at Pernes, in 1632, educated 
under the care of the “ Fathers of the Christian doctrine,” 
made bishop of Lavaur in 1685, and transferred to the diocese 
of Nismes in 1687. When he was first nominated, Louis said 
to him, “ Be not surprised that I have been so slow to re- 
compense your merit. I was unwilling to be deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing you.’ ‘The bishop of Nismes was 
distinguished for moral excellence, as well as splendid tal- 
ents; simple in his habits, affable in his deportment, and 
attentive to his flock, he was respected and beloved by all. 
When he entered the diocese of Nismes, it abounded with 
Protestants ; but his kind treatment won many to the Cath- 
olic communion. By a very common mistake, they identi- 
fied the creed with its advocate, and became converts to the 
“good bishop,” before they became converts to the faith. 
Fléchier was a man of genuine modesty. The son of a 
tallow-chandler, he had neither the folly to conceal the ob- 
scurity of his birth, nor the vanity to boast of it. Some 
person expressed to him his surprise, that the son of a candle- 
maker should ever have reached the Episcopal chair. ‘ With 
that way of thinking,” he replied, “if you had been the son 
of a tallow-chandler, you would have remained a tallow- 
chandler all your life.” ‘To prevent extravagant expenditure 
upon his monument, he gave orders for it before his death ; 
and it was executed in the simplest style. On the 10th of 
Feb., 1710, he breathed his last, wept by Catholics (so says 





* See Butler’s Life of Fénélon. + CEuvres de Massillon I, 666. 
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D’Alembert, in his Eloge), and regretted by Protestants ; 
having always been to his brethren a model of zeal and 
charity, of simplicity and eloquence. 

The funeral orations of Fléchier are of a high order. We 
must content ourselves with referring to only one of them,— 
his chéf d’ceuvre,—delivered on the occasion of the death of 
Marshal Turenne. It consists mainly of an extended and 
beautiful parallel between the Marshal of France and Judas 
Maccabeus. ‘The conception is not original ; for Lingendes 
and Fromentiére had used it before him. But he has expand- 
ed it into a magnificent work of art, adorned with the choicest 
imagery, rich in sentiment, and charming the ear with the 
delightful flow of its melody. We make a few extracts. 
Speaking of the humility of the great warrior, he observes: 


“ How difficult is it to be victorious and humble at the same time! 
Military successes leave in the soul an indescribable pleasure, which 
fills and occupies it entirely. We attribute to ourselves a superiority 
of power and strength. We form within ourselves a secret triumph. 
We regard as our own those laurels which we have gathered with pain, 
and which have been often bedewed with our blood; and, even when 
we give solemn thanks to God, and hang up to the consecrated vaults 
of temples the torn and bloody colors of the enemy, what danger is 
there that vanity may suppress some part of the acknowledgement ; that 
we may mingle with the vows we make to the Lord, the applauses 
which we imagine due to ourselves ; and reserve at least some grains of 
the incense which we burn upon the altar. 

“Tt was on these occasions, that Turenne, divesting himself of all 
pretensions, ascribed all the glory to him to whom it rightfully belongs. 
If he marches, he acknowledges that it is God who conducts and guides 
him. If he defends fortresses, he is sensible that his defence is vain, 
unless God protects him. If he forms entrenchments, he thinks that 
God makes a rampart to secure him from attack. If he fights, he knows 
whence he derives all his strength; and if he triumphs, he thinks he 
sees an invisible hand, crowning him from heaven.” 


Again, adverting to the death of Turenne: 


“QO, terrible God! but just in thy designs towards the children of 
men; thou disposest of victors and victories. To accomplish thy will 
and make thy judgments feared, thy power overthrows those, whom thy 
power had raised. Thou sacrificest great victims to thy sovereign 
greatness; and thou strikest, when it pleases thee, those illustrious 
heads which thou hast so often crowned. 

“Do not expect, Sirs, that I am going to open to you atragic scene ; 
to represent this great man, laid out upon his own trophies ; to uncover 
the pale and bloody corpse, near which still smokes the thunder which 
has stricken it; to make his blood cry out, like Abel’s; and expose 
to your view the sad images of your weeping religion and country. 
In ordinary losses, we may, by these means, surprise an audience into 
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pity; and, by studied movements, wring from their eyes some useless 
tears. But we describe without art a death that we sincerely deplore. 
Each finds in his own bosom a fountain of grief; and itis not necessary 
to address the imagination, in order to affect the heart.”* 

Up to this point, the audience followed him with breath- 
less attention and swelling hearts, and restrained their feel- 
ings for fear of interrupting the speaker. But when he 
proceeded to say,—‘I can scarcely avoid interrupting my 
discourse. Iam troubled. Turenne is dying,” &c.,—their 
feelings became uncontrollable, and burst forth, in sobs and 
groans ; so that a cry was raised, as if the thunderbolt, which 
had stricken Turenne, had fallen in the midst of the temple. 

The funeral orations of Fléchier are those which suffer least 
by a comparison with Bossuet’s. ‘There is less elegance and 
purity of language in those of the latter; but they are distin- 
guished by a more nervous and manly eloquence. ‘The style of 
Fléchier is more flowing, finished and uniform ; that of Bossuet, 
although less sustained, possesses more of those elevated and 
impassioned traits which characterize genius. He is excelled 
by his great rival, in description ; but he is superior to him in 
grandeur of thought, and bold and vivid imagery. Fléchier 
is more happy in the choice and arrangement of words; but 
his fondness for antithesis spreads a sort of monotony over his 
style. He is more indebted to art than to nature; while 
Bossuet is more indebted to nature than to art. Fléchier 
used to say,—‘ We should speak to the senses, and write for 
the understanding.” Bossuet speaks to both; and he pos- 
sesses, beyond all his contemporaries, the rare merit of unit- 
ing reason with imagination, and being, at the same time, 
brilliant and profound. Fléchier has more of the rhetorician 
about him; Bossuet, more of the genuine orator. The for- 
mer has been compared to Isocrates; the latter to Demos- 
thenes. Bossuet moves: Filéchier pleases. ‘The course of 
the one is the mountain torrent; that of the other, the grace- 
ful meandering of a summer stream. Fléchier leads you 
through scenes of enchanting loveliness, along a road strewed 
with flowers. The sunlight of his genius, falling on every 
object, gilds the most distant scenery ; and only a shadow, 
here and there, marks the resting-place of the dead. But 
Bossuet always marches to a solemn dirge. His path is, 





* Our copy of Fléchier is so indistinct here, that we may have mistaken the sense. 
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indeed, like Fléchier’s, decked with flowers ; but it is overhung 
with frowning cliffs, which cast their funereal gloom over the 
pomp and pageantry of human pride. His sentences fol- 
low each other |'-e mourners in a procession for the dead ; 
and fallen greatness is hearsed to its sepulchre, with all 
that solemn awe which is wont to be associated with the 
king of terrors. Fléchier often enlivens his melancholy theme 
with gleams of cheering light. But Bossuet covers it with 
an immense pall. ‘The one wreaths garlands for the tomb, 
and adorns it with festoons; the other admits no decorations 
but the emblems of mortality,—le magnifique témoignage 
de notre néant.” ‘The skull and the cross-bones are the 
only symbols which he sees on the escutcheon of proud, 
perishable man. With him, man,—the world,—time,—are 
nothing ; God and eternity are every thing. ‘The present scene 
is only a passing illusion; and there is nothing stable, but 
the plans and purposes of divine providence. But, perhaps 
the most striking difference consists in their ability to reach the 
sublime. Fléchier is confined to a moderate elevation ; but 
the “eagle of Meaux” soars with an unbounded flight, and 
seems to hover around 


The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 


Or, to change the figure to one of his own, he is like “a lofty 
mountain, whose summit, towering above clouds and tempests, 
finds serenity in its elevation, and loses not a ray of the light 
which surrounds it.” 

We should be glad to introduce to our readers, if indeed 
they have had the patience to go along with us thus far,— 
Mascaron and Massillon. But we must stop; although we 


feel, like Scheherazade in the eastern tales, that our story is 
but half told. 
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Articie VI. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REV. DR. TUCKERMAN. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. Joseru 
Tuckerman, D.D. Delivered at the Warren Street 
Chapel, on Sunday evening, January 31, 1841. By 
Wituiam E. Cuannine. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 
1841. 18mo. pp. 80. 


Dr. Tuckerman was, as to his religious views, a Unita- 
rian. A slight acquaintance, of long standing, with his 
character and labors, and a cherished interest in the kind of 
service to which his last years were devoted, made us welcome 
this little volume. Its perusal has been interesting to us. 

The subject of this memoir was a remarkable man. Dur- 
ing his college course at Cambridge, which was completed 
when he was about the age of twenty, he gave no particular 
indications of future eminence. His residence at Cambridge 
seems to have passed, at least, the first three years of it, 
without any serious, controlling views of the great purpose of 
life. He was a cheerful, upright young man, of strong social 
sympathies. 'The severer studies of the university he dis- 
liked, and was attracted almost exclusively by the elegancies 
of literature. He was subsequently settled as a minister in 
Chelsea, where he remained twenty-five years. During his 
professional studies, and his residence in Chelsea, he redeem- 
ed his time. He has left behind him a name, which, though 
not distinguished in literary and scientific circles (he was not 
formed for such distinction), will be had in honor as associa- 
ted with a self-denying, yet large and promising field of 
benevolent labor. While in Chelsea, he was led to reflect 
deeply on the poor and suffering classes of society. When 
sickness compelled him to abandon his post in that town, the 
thought of devoting himself to the spiritual welfare of the 
poor and neglected in the city of Boston, took possession of 
his mind ; and, after some preparatory measures, he entered 
upon this service, unconscious of the deep hold it was to gain 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 18 
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upon his heart, and of the importance he was afterwards to 
attach to it. His whole soul became engaged in this work. 
In religious conversation with the poor and suffering at their 
wretched abodes, in meeting them for social worship, in sug- 
gesting to them improvements as to their domestic manage- 
ment, and in providing places and employment for their 
children,—in these and similar modes of benefiting this 
class, his heart seemed to find its appropriate exercise. 

This discourse describes him as possessing some eminent 
qualifications for such a service. His benevolence was peculiarly 
tender and strong. His sympathies were deep and abiding. 
He had the faculty of at once conciliating the good-will of 
those he sought to benefit, and of engaging their confidence. 
He was a practical and persevering man. Being himself a 
good economist, he might often be found “ teaching house- 
hold management to a poor woman, or contriving employ- 
ment for her husband, or finding a place for her child.” He 
could become acquainted with all the details of poverty and 
wretchedness, without contracting the slightest disgust towards 
the degraded. He sought, and thought he could find some 
bright spots in the darkest character; and he had the in- 
genuity, greatly to his own encouragement and that of the 
wretched, to lay hold on promising qualities and circum- 
stances, however feeble might be the hope of improvement 
and elevation. He placed much confidence in untiring efforts 
for tndividuals. He was, indeed, enthusiastically attached 
to his work. ‘The feeling was deeply cherished by him, that 
he must succeed in his endeavors; and he was, therefore, 
constantly devising means to operate on the objects of his 
benevolent regard. ‘‘I want that man’s soul,” said he, in 
reference to one who had gone far astray, “1 must save 
him.” He was particularly anxious to benefit the children of 
the poor. He visited wharves, and markets, and other places 
of resort, to find idle and neglected children, whom he might 
rescue from their downward course ; and many there are, 
now in respectable stations, whom his exertions saved from 
an abused childhood and youth. 

The ministry in which Dr. Tuckerman was thus ardently 
engaged, fully met all his wishes, so far as honor, or ambition, 
was concerned. He sought for no higher service. ‘ He 
used to say, that if the rich and great, who helped to sustain 
him, could understand the dignity and happiness of his calling, 
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they would covet it themselves, and choose to partake the 
toil which they deputed to another.” ‘No favorite of for- 
tune,” says Dr. Channing in another connection, “could 
have repaired to a palace, where the rays of royal favor 
were to be centered on him, with a more eager spirit and 
quicker step, than our friend hastened to the abodes of want, 
in the darkest alleys of our city.” He became, at length, 
exhausted by his labors. In hopes of re-invigorating his 
feeble frame, he undertook a voyage to Cuba. But he never 
returned. He died in Havana, April 20, 1840, in his sixty- 
third year. 

Dr. ‘Tuckerman is one, among many instances, of self-im- 
provement. We often hear of self-taught men; men, who 
have attained to eminence in public life, without having 
passed through an early course of study. Such men are, 
indeed, worthy of honor. But there are many, who, on ac- 
count of extreme youth, or various unpropitious circumstances, 
have not gained from their literary course the fitness for 
public life, which they ought to possess; and the labor to 
which some such men subject themselves to repair the losses, 
or to correct the errors, of their early life, and to maintain 
their station with credit and usefulness, is hardly less praise- 
worthy. 

The tendency which a congenial pursuit has to elicit 
elements of character hardly thought to belong to a person, 
is also illustrated in Dr. Tuckerman’s career. Benevolent 
activity powerfully cherishes goodness of heart, and even exalts 
the intellect. “I cannot forget one evening,’ we quote 
again from the discourse, “‘ when in conversing with the late 
Dr. Follen and myself on the claims of the poor, and on the 
cold-heartedness of society, he not only deeply moved us, but 
filled us with amazement by his depth of feeling and energy 
of utterance ; nor can I forget, how, when he left us, Dr. 
Follen, a man fitted by his own spirit to judge of greatness, 
said to me, ‘he is a great man.’ ” 

In reading this little volume, we have been struck with the 
importance of maintaining in large cities the kind of ministry 
in which Dr. Tuckerman was engaged. Such cities are 
centres of influence. They ought to be made strongholds of 
religion. ‘This is to be effected, not only by sustaining an 
enlightened and active ministry in established congregations ; 
but, also, by adding to this the various agencies which may 
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reach the thousands in large cities, who have no home in the 
churches. ‘The city missionary, who rightly estimates his 
vocation, and with pious skill, adapts himself to its demands, 
is a most important agent. His Sabbath schools, his meetings 
for familiar worship, his daily routine of visits, form a service 
immensely more full of promise to the best interests of in- 
dividuals and of the community, than field-preaching, as it 
has been called, can ever become. Imagine, for a moment, 

that the existing arrangements in the city of Boston for car- 
rying the gospel to the poor and neglected should be trans- 
formed into preaching on the common, or at the corners of 
streets. Who does not see, that the change would be a dis- 
astrous one? We have lately seen it somewhere stated, that 
in some of our cities, an arrangement for this out-of-door 
preaching had been entered into by the pastors of the 
churches. Without questioning the utility of such a plan to 
certain classes, we yet should have more hope of the moral 
and religious improvement of a city population in general, 
and particularly of destitute families from arrangements for 
employing a few city missionaries, or ministers at large, on 
the plan which is now so happily in progress in Boston. 
Such operations, we may hope, would occasionally, at least, 
in addition to more immediate benefits, issue in the forming of 
regular congregations. ‘The missionary would thus be giving 
stability and permanency to his labors, and be diminishing the 
number that need a special ministry; a number, which will 
always be large in cities. 

Dr. Channing writes, in this Memoir, like a man who has 
something to say; something, which lies with weight on his 
own mind, and which it is a relief and a satisfaction to him to 
say. Of course, there is no dulness, and no labored marshal- 
ling of words. He writes in good earnest ; and fills his read- 
ers, as he was evidently filled himself, with his theme. ‘This 
develops to us the secret of good writing and of good speaking. 
Let the soul be filled to overflowing with matter; then the 
tongue, or the pen, will not be a listless, or a merely playful, 
instrument; and the hearer or the reader will neither refuse 
his attention, nor yield it with wearied powers. 

There is one thought presented in this discourse, to which 
too much prominence is given, and which may naturally, 
though we believe unintentionally, make an erroneous impres- 
sion. Dr. Tuckerman is spoken of as the founder of the 
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1842.] Rev. Dr. Tuckerman. 141 
ministry to the poor in Boston. To him, says the discourse, 
“ we owe the establishment of the Ministry at Large in this 
place.” p. 3. By him, it is again stated, “the Ministry at 
Large in this city was chiefly originated and established.” p. 
26. ‘This statement is, indeed, qualified in other connections 
by the remarks, that “ before his time, there had been men, 
who had devoted themselves exclusively and faithfully to the 
religious instruction of those who cannot be gathered into the 
ordinary places of worship”; and, that it was he, who gave 
form and efficiency to the institution”; and, that we may, 
therefore, with “but a small deviation from accuracy, call 
him its founder.” We feel but little interest in this question, 
so far as honor is concerned. If a good cause is estab- 
lished, it is not of much moment who commenced it; par- 
ticularly, as almost all important movements result from a 
combination of causes, and their authors had, commonly, no 
definite and widely extended plan; but seem to have been, 
without design of their own, placed in a situation from which 
they could not, as well as would not, retire. And thus, as it 
were by a special ordination of divine providence, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, they set in train a series of most 
momentous operations. Luther, in his early impressions as 
to the need of religious reform, is a case in point; so is 
Clarkson, in respect to the abolition of the slave-trade in 
England. So Dr. Tuckerman, when he entered on his labors 
in Boston, in 1826, had no matured plan ; but, in the progress 
of events, he found himself in a far more responsible and in- 
teresting station than he had anticipated. He had been pre- 
ceded, too, as the discourse intimates, by other laborers in 
the same field. For the sake of recording a few facts on this 
subject, we proceed to say, that the idea expressed by the 
term, Ministry at Large, had become a familiar one in some 
circles, and was distinctly embodied in action. City mission- 
ary operations in Boston, that is, operations belonging to a 
ministry at large, may be traced to a Society of Christian 
Females, which was formed in the year 1800, “ for mission- 
ary purposes.” In a variety of ways, that Society aided the 
cause of religion beyond the city and our country ; until, in 
the year 1815, the fact came to be more distinctly felt by its 
members, that Boston itself contained ‘multitudes of inhab- 
itants who, some in regard to their vices, and others in regard 
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tion of religious influences, required Christian effort in their 
behalf, as really as the heathen themselves. Efforts, accord- 
ingly, began to be made by this Society ; and, from the year 
1817 to the present time, ministers have been employed by 
it for the benefit of the classes which the ordinary parochial 
ministry does not reach. It may also be of use to mention 
here, as a kindred fact, that as early as the year 1815, a 
society of ladies in New-York had engaged the services of a 
minister for the benefit of similar classes in that city. A 
report published by this gentleman in 1816 produced a deep 
sensation in regard to the : necessity of such a ministry in large 
cities. ‘These ‘early operations were, of course, susceptible of 
improvement ; and from various quarters improvements have 
arisen. But the question of founding is, as we have already 
said, of little consequence. One good work provokes another ; 
those who begin a good cause are often essentially aided by 
those who come after them; while those who come after are 
often as really, though perhaps unconsciously, indebted to 
those who have gone before. Let every good hint be 
adopted ; and let every benefactor be honored. And let 
every valuable human agency excite an humble gratitude to 
that Being who worketh all in all. 





Articue VII. 
DUTY AND REWARDS OF ORIGINAL THINKING. 


The Duty and Rewards of Original Thinking. An Ad- 
dress delivered before the Adelphian Society of the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Institution, December 23, 
1841. By Georce W. Earon, Professor of Civil and 


Ecclesiastical History. Hamilton. J. & D. Atwood. 
1842. 


Pror. Eaton has directed our attention, in this address, to 
a subject of very high importance,—a subject, concerning 
which, if we mistake not, the present age greatly needs to be 
instructed and persuaded. We are not disposed to reproach 
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the period in which we live. It has its peculiar character- 
istics ; and if it is liable to the charge of defects, it can also 
boast of excellences. ‘The diffusion of knowledge and of 
intelligence among the mass of the people is its prominent 
excellence. Its defect is, that there is not, at the same time, a 
corresponding concentration of them, in individuals. We would 
not have the mass any less enlightened. But we would 
have the illumination of some, at least, more thorough and 
efficient. We would not have the cultivation of intellect any 
less extensive, but more radical. We would have no less of 
learning, but more of discipline. We have reason to fear that, 
with the wider diffusion of knowledge, there is much super- 
ficiality ; that while we have much reading and hearing, 
we have little thought; that while there is much feeding, 
there is little digesting ; and that the literary characteristic of 
the age is the accumulation of treasures of facts, which are 
laid up in the memory, rather than an increase of intellectual 
discipline ; of philosophical power; of true mental strength. 
We fear that the tendency of the age is rather to nourish up 
a race of men of lofty pretensions, but of third-rate abilities, 
than a race distinguished by strong, far-reaching, and highly 
cultivated powers. Hence we are happy to ‘welcome this 
effort to stem the tide of mere superficial advancement, and 
to disseminate correct views as to the true sources and the 
indispensable condition of real greatness. 

The title of the address suggests the author’s plan of pro- 
ceeding. Under the first head,—the duty of original think- 
ing,—he shows, first, the expansibility of the intellectual 
powers ; secondly, that the expansion of them demands 
intense exercise ; ; thirdly, that the highest cultivation of which 
we are capable is demanded for the performance of the du- 
ties required of us; and, fourthly, that every man will be 
held accountable for the use of his thinking faculties. Under 
the secand, he describes, first, the pleasures of thought ; 
secondly, the personal respect and dignity which it confers ; 
thirdly, the power it gives us over men; and lastly, makes 
an application of the subject to the audience addressed. In 
this latter portion, he defines “original thinking,” and dis- 
cusses briefly the use to be made of books and of models, 
We present the following paragraph, as a specimen of the 
spirit and style of the discourse ; as well as on account of the 
importance of the views which it embraces: 
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“ The faculties of the intellect can never attain to their full develop- 
ment and power without intense exercise. This is the immutable and 
eternal law of their progress. There is absolutely no substitute for this. 
Will you depend upon reading and the varied forms of instruction to 
which the mind is submitted? These of themselves can no more ac- 
complish the end, than stones and mortar and wood can project the 
model, and complete the structure of the splendid edifice, of which 
they constitute the unconscious material; no more than earth and rain 
and sunshine can unfold the germ and rear the majestic tree, when the 
subtle principle of vegetable life is extinct or inert. Whatever then 
may be the outward circumstances in which you are placed, you are 
shut up to the necessity,—if you would discharge the obligations you 
have incurred to your Maker by the rich endowment of an intellectual 
nature,—of submitting to the only condition on which this nature can be 
materially enlarged and improved—viz., the intense exercise of its facul- 
ties. In making your intellects what they are capable of becoming, 
(and your obligations do not cease short of this limit,—obligations are 
commensurate with capabilities), you must keep in mind, young gentle- 
men, you are to do the principal work yourselves. Whatever may be 
your advantages and facilities for improvement, you never can transfer 
this work to others. 

“We often hear of self-made men. The limited appropriation of this 
designation is fallacious. There are no men, but those who have made 
themselves. Some indeed possess higher advantages and ampler 
facilities in the performance of this personal work than others ; and it is 
a great favor and privilege they have; but so far from relieving them 
from the duty and necessity of personal, individual effort, the duty is 
enhanced and the necessity enforced ; for, onthe one hand, by the night 
use of these helps, they may accomplish much more towards the pro- 
duction of the great result after which they should ever be reaching ; 
and, on the other hand, they are in danger of delusively trusting to 
these facilities to accomplish for them what they have no power to do, 
and so they become fatal hindrances, instead of useful subsidiaries. I 
would lay down here the broad proposition, and I beg you to mark it, 
that, as our means for intellectual improvement are multiplied, there is 
a demand for increased energy in our mental exercises. Is it not ob- 
vious, that in proportion to the amount of material, must be the activity 
of the processes by which it is worked up and incorporated into the 
mental structure? In the physiology of the body, it would be a singu- 
larly absurd notion, that when plenty of suitable food is supplied, the 
necessity of action in the digestive and assimilative organs is diminish- 
ed. The lowest order of common sense would perceive that the greater 
the supply of nutritious food, the more energetic and rapid must be the 
appropriating and assimilating processes, if there is to be any healthful 
expansion and growth. Equally absurd is the notion, that when we are 
surrounded with abundance of aliment for the immortal mind, and it is 
daily prepared in the most convenient forms for our reception, there is 
a less imperious call for those internal processes of thought, by which 
alone this aliment is to be digested and made a part of our intellectual 
system. Often has the body wasted away and died in the midst of 
plenty, from the inaction of the digestive powers. Like phenomena are 
not unfrequent in the realm of mind. Remember, then, young gentle- 
men, if you would make the most of the intellect which God has given 
you for the noblest purposes, if you would have it grow, and enlarge, 
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and gather power, and move on towards that high and inconceivably 
glorious perfection of which it is capable, you must severely task its 
faculties. The energies at the seat of its life must be kept in ceaseless 
action. Without a figure, you must think, intensely think. J say in- 
tensely ; because feeble thought is wholly inadequate to the production 
of the desired result. A wonderful result is to be achieved, and a cor- 
responding effort is demanded. A power is to be brought out and put 
in action, which may touch springs that shall send vibrations through 
the boundless regions of humanity.”—pp. 6, 7. 


The truth and importance of these views cannot be called 
in question. We wish they could be brought to the notice 
of every student in our country, and of every professional 
man, who exerts, or expects to exert, an influence over the 
minds of his fellow-men. He who sets out under the author- 


ity of these principles, and, for a few years, carries them ' 


into rigid practice, will stand on an eminence among his 
brethren, and be a benefactor of his generation. 

But, we are aware, there are many and strong temptations 
toa neglect of thought. The present age offers, perhaps, 
peculiar obstacles to it. ‘Taking our leave of the address, we 
propose, in the remainder of this article, to offer some remarks 
of our own on these obstacles. 

One of the greatest obstacles to original thought is natural 
indolence. Severe thought demands effort. ‘The mind, 
especially in him who is unaccustomed to the exercise, can- 
not, without exertion, abstract itself from surrounding objects, 
and from themes importunately calling for attention, and fix 
itself intensely upon any topic, at will; holding it with giant 
grasp; discerning its essential nature, its relations, its bear- 
ings ; separating it, according to its several divisions, and 
contemplating them, one by one ; seizing this, rejecting that ; 
excepting one view, modifying another, defining a third ; and 
proceeding thus, till the intricate is made clear; the dark, 
illuminated ; the indistinct, expressed in lucid terms; and 
the complete mastery is acquired. Such an effort requires 
exertion, repeated, persevering exertion. It both increases 
and demands discipline. And, if the mind of any one is 
wholly undisciplined, he is liable to find the effort required so 
severe as to lead to discouragement at the outset. Men gen- 
erally find it more pleasant to read or to hear, than to think. 
They would rather that others should furnish excitement 
for them, than elaborate it for themselves. ‘There is a spring 
and stimulus in rich or clear thoughts; but too many are 
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contented to have others produce them, while they them- 
selves sit in listless indolence, and wait till the banquet is 
ready to be served up. They dread the effort which would 
promote their highest good, and lead to the most satisfying 
enjoyment. And there are several causes, which foster this 
natural indolence of mind. ‘The young, particularly, seem 
to think that greatness is to be attained without effort. ‘They 
imagine that there is some happy combination of faculties, 
which they denominate genius; and that, by means of it, 
one may soar to the sublime summit of mental culture, by 
some other than the slow process of gradual and laborious 
attainment ; or, that, in the lives of some persons, there is 
such a concurrence of happy chances, as to draw forth the 
array of mental power, and to develop the “mighty man,” 
while the subject of the grand transformation has only to look 
on and admire. But men do not become great in intellect 
accidentally, and without effort. Discipline never yet result- 
ed from indolence. ‘The elements which constitute intellec- 
tual greatness must not be misconceived. We must not 
imagine that to be innate, which is the fruit of hard study, 
and energetic and efficient thought. ‘These latter, after all 
that can be said, are the true elements of genius; of. that 
genius, which knows how to create and combine, to magnify 
and adorn ; to infuse life and vigor into every thing which is 
subjected to itsalchemy. ‘The ease with which master-minds 
are seen to grasp difficult subjects, or to throw off brilliant 
views of them, is calculated, perhaps, to mislead the inex- 
perienced. ‘They do not consider the laborious traming, by 
which this power was acquired. ‘They were not present to 
witness the diligent toil, by which the great were made great ; 
and because they did not see the process, they are too apt to 
believe that no such process took place. But it is their 
mistake. ‘The mental grandeur of those lords in the intel- 
lectual creation was wrought out, particle by particle, in 
the chambers of thought. And he who expects that genius 
will help him to become great in mind by any other sort of 
process will find himself utterly disappointed. 

There is, perhaps, also, especially with the younger portion 
of the community, a mistake in respect to the outward 
signs of mental greatness,—a mistake which may lead them 
to error in their method of seeking to reach this attainment. 
They may imagine the fluent, or the self-conceited, to be the 
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great men of the world of mind. But such a conclusion is 
obviously ill-founded. The babbling brook is made noisy 
by its shallowness. The deep river rolls on in majestic 
silence to the sea. Even the conversational abilities of the 
truly great in mind are not the abilities which constitute them 
great; or which constitute the proof of their greatness. 
They are rather accidental adjuncts, pleasant to be en- 
joyed, and a means of extended influence; but entirely 
aside from the consideration of mental power. The thing 
to be sought by those who would shine, as stars of the 
first magnitude in the intellectual firmament, is not the polish 
of conversational ability, or the pomp of him, who has had 
a taste of every branch of knowledge, but has drunk deeply 
into none. It is thoroughly spiritual culture; it is the power 
of concentrated thought ; it is the fruits of abstracted, intense 
study. 

We fear, that the manner in which thought is simplified 
im many of the publications of the day, has tended to cherish 
the natural indolence of the common mind. After all that 
may be said of the improved -modes of teaching, in modern 
times, and of the advantages of bringing down abstract truths, 
so that they may be within the reach of the comprehension of 
the young, we doubt if we are not diminishing our intellec- 
tual forces, rather than increasing them. Instead of enlarging 
the capacity of the minds within our reach, by bringing them 
to apprehend great ideas, we are putting ideas into such a 
shape, that they can be received without exertion. ‘There is too 
much “ playing school,” in the early instruction of our youth. 
They advance from the treasuring of one item of knowledge in 
the memory to the treasuring of another, rather than “ from 
strength to strength ;”’ from greatness to greatness ; from disci- 
pline to discipline. Thus, instead of breaking up the natural in- 
dolence, we cater for it. We bid the mind forbear any intense 
exertion. We are careful not to awake the slumberer. Even 
where “ questions” are prepared for the examination of pupils 
in any branch of knowledge, it is surprising to see how little 
the young student is required to exert his own intellectual 
powers. ‘The exercise demanded in this case is the exercise 
of the memory, more than of attention and reflection, of 
judgment and comparison. With much of the form and pa- 
rade of culture, we fear there is great deficiency of the reality ; 
and that even where there is thoroughness on the part of 
teachers, means of escape are invented by the scholar, who 
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reach. He can only demand the result. And the result ex- 


hibited may be the fruit of an effort of memory, and not of 
an effort of thought. Self-culture is the only true culture. 
And though the young scholar may be aided in this, he can- 
not be compelled. ‘The willing may be guided; but the re- 
luctant cannot be forced. 

The character of many of our systems of education seems 
to us an obstacle to original thought. As we have just 
hinted, that on which the highest cultivation is bestowed is 
the memory, rather than any other faculty. The prevailing 
method of teaching treasures, rather than disciplines. The 
old formula, to get learning, is but too expressive of the stu- 
dent’s employment in our own times. Many, we fear, have 
no higher idea of education, than that it consists in accumu- 
lation ; ; in reading one betk, and studying another, and being 
able to recite the contents of a third. We do not deny that 
it is one part of an education to inform the scholar, where 
useful knowledge is to be found. But it is another and more 
important part, to put the mind in a state to use it. And he 
has gained but an indifferent education, whatever may have 
been his opportunities, who has not made this latter acquisi- 
tion. for literary and scientific treasures are nothing to him 
who knows not how to use them. ‘The end of the study of 
elementary books is not, that we may know their contents 
alone; but that we may be led by them to investigation and 
reflection. They are designed to fix the attention ; to awaken 
thought ; to provoke iquiry ; to call forth the power of ab- 
straction. ‘I'he end of the study of them is not in the books, 
but in the mind. 

The order in which various studies are pursued in many 
schools deserves a moment’s remark in this place ; because it 
is of great consequence, in reference to the subject in hand. 
If study is designed to elicit thought, it should be pursued in 
such order, that there should be a sufficient basis of thought. 
That which comes first should precede naturally that which 
comes afterwards ; both, as furnishing a progressive increase 
of discipline and ‘ability, and as providing food for thought ; 
suited, at the same time, to incite it, and to render it profita- 
ble and interesting. ‘Thus arithmetic and geography should 
precede statistics ; mathematics, and natural science, and lan- 
guages, and ethics should precede mental philosophy ; and, 


abhors laborious thought. Indeed, this is beyond the teacher’s 
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in languages, the study of the Latin should precede the study 
of the French and Italian. For, ability to comprehend the 
latter either implies a higher state of discipline than that 
which is demanded for the comprehension of the former; or 
else, the preceding supplies sources of thought and reasoning, 
and grounds of judgment and comparison, which are required 
in order to the highest facility in attaining the succeeding, 
and the securing of the highest benefit from them. 

The quantity of reading, which is thrown before the com- 
munity, and the character of it, exert a disastrous influence 
upon the habit of deep and original thought. ‘There are 
many who suppose it necessary to be, in some degree, familiar 
with the largest part of the productions which come from the 
press ; especially, in the department to which they are, by 
profession, devoted. ‘The leading papers and reviews are 
often the topic of conversation in the circles which they fre- 
quent ; and some acquaintance with them seems, therefore, 
to be indispensable. New sciences, whatever be their pre- 
tensions, claim a hearing. ‘The characteristics of the several 
schools of novelists furnish an interesting study ; and a man 
of the world, who bears the reputation of a literary critic, or 
of an admirer of works of taste, can scarcely avoid the seem- 
ing necessity of devoting some time to them. The controver- 
sies of the day must not be wholly overlooked. New theories 
must be examined and tested; approved, or refuted. But we 
do not believe, that an acquaintance with every theory and 
controversy, and a familiarity with every transient publication, 
are necessary. We do not believe it is binding upon the 
learned, or upon any one, to expend time and strength in a 
cause so unworthy. But many there are who imagine it 
to be necessary. And it is for them that we affirm it to be 
our opinion, that original, and valuable thought is thus pre- 
vented. ‘The mind becomes weakened. Intellectual growth 
is stopped. Discipline is sacrificed for a momentary reputa- 
tion. ‘The profoundness of the strong man is given up for 
the superficiality of the accomplished. And the deep and 
majestic current of individual greatness is bartered away for 
the privilege of diffusion over a muddy morass, into which a 
hundred streams are discharging themselves, but all alike 
shallow, and all bringing their sediment of mire. 

But how little is to be obtained from the current literature 
of the day,'worthy of the interruption of thought which it 
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demands! A few paragraphs of some earlier author, pregnant 
with the seeds of thought, carefully read and thoroughly di- 
gested, would avail more for the strength and discipline of 
the mind, than many volumes of the light productions, which, 
like Jonah’s gourd, come up in a night and perish in a night. 
An hour for reading some such work as has been proposed, 
and two or three times that space for reflection upon it, could 
the process be repeated every day for successive years, would 
change the intellectual dwarf to a mighty man; it would 
create a difference, like the difference between the babbling 
torrent of a brook in spring-time, and the deep, strong, over- 
whelming sweep of the tide of the Mississippi. Perhaps some 
might not acknowledge the greatness which such a process 
would originate. It would not be sufficiently showy to attract 
them. It would not elicit the applause of the gay world. 
But the truly great would acknowledge it. Posterity, to 
whom the productions of a mind thus disciplined should come, 
would set its seal to the commendation of it. 

Nor is it the literary class alone, who might reap the bene- 
fits of the process which has been spoken of. It lies within 
the reach of all. Every man may aspire to the dignity of 
thought. Every man ought to do it. ‘The rewards of it are 
open to all. 

But the circumstances of the age in which we live are 
unfavorable to original thought. ‘The spirit of the age is a 
hasty, bustling, business spirit. There is every thing to be 
done ; and men seem to imagine that all the transformations, 
of which the physical or social world is capable, must, of 
necessity, be accomplished within the period of an average 
life-time. They have neither time nor patience to think. 
Their calling is not to think, but to act. Or, if they think at 
all, it is in a train which will effect nothing towards intel- 
lectual culture. Hence, the foolish speculations, by which 
so many have been involved in bankruptcy and ruin. But 
we are not at present concerned with thought, simply as the 
medium of gam. We have in view a higher object. We 
named the illustration, only as indicating the character of the 
age. Our concern is with thought, as thought ; thought, in 
a nobler sphere, and in reference to a sublimer end ; thought, 
as the highest education of the soul for immortality. But the 
tone of the age has had a universal influence. The study 
has been pervaded by it, almost as much as the eounting- 
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room. ‘The spirit, which has flowed from men who do not 
know how to think, has become the bane of those who ought 
to teach them, both by precept and example. ‘The serious 
question which ought to agitate the men, and especially the 
literary men, of our period is, How shall this tide be stayed ? 
Who shall stem the torrent? The river, indeed, will rush on. 
We cannot dam up its waters, even if it were desirable. 
The business of this active world will continue to drive its 
population. But cannot its influence on intellectual charac- 
ter be somewhat modified? Cannot men become thinkers, 
deep, independent, strong thinkers, unaffected by the turmoil 
around them? We presume to say, that they can. We may 
have truly cultivated, richly disciplined minds, and let the 
busy world proceed. We need not retire from mankind in 
order to think, as Edwards retired to a six years’ residence 
among savages, to write his treatise on the Will. We may 
think, if we will, in the midst of the world. Occasional con- 
tact with living men will stimulate and aid us. A good 
monk is not necessarily an intellectual man ; nor, conversely, 
need a man, in order to the highest cultivation of the intel- 
lect, immure himself as a monk. We have only to guard 
against the spirit of the age, which tends to drive us from 
science to science, from theory to theory, from book to book, 
from topic to topic, giving us too little time perfectly to com- 
prehend any of them ; and, in the apparent accumulation of 
knowledge, preventing the increase of our discipline. Neither 
moneyed nor mental capital is of any value, except as it is in 
a condition to be used, and as it is actually useful to us. We 
may add to our mental treasures as much as we please. But 
if skill in thought, and the actual and continued exercise of it, 
do not enable us to profit by those treasures, to arrange them, 
and estimate them, and manage them, we might as well be 
less amply furnished. ‘The spirit of the present age may 
make men rich ; but, so far as it prevails, we fear it will never 
make them intellectually great. 

We have brought a grave charge against the character of 
the age ; but one which, we think, is capable of being sub- 
stantiated. We proceed further. We fear that neither in 
the literary world, nor among those who would be esteemed 
literary, is there an esprit du corps, having a tendency in this 
direction, of sufficient force to create, in the present or in the 

next age, a race of profound, original, effective thinkers. We 
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see a broad foundation laid for an age of light literature, or an 
age of discovery, or an age of commercial grandeur, than for 
an age of thought. 

It is both an evidence and a result of the absence of 
original thought, that, when great and profound thoughts are 
brought to light, they are appreciated only by afew. Hence, 
there is little encouragement to the thinking portion of the 
community to cast them abroad upon the sea of excitement. 
Men ask for that which they can easily digest. Thus our 
religious congregations give their ministers two main direc- 
tions; first and chiefly, be short; and secondly, be simple. 
They do not wish, in general, for abstract truths, discussed 
by the power of a master-mind. ‘They do not relish the 
strong meat of divine doctrine. A discourse, such as would 
set some knotty points in a true light, however gorgeously it 
might be written, or eloquently delivered, is not the most 
welcome. It might delay the dinner too long. Or, the 
young people would become fatigued. Or, if the truth were 
stated, neither young nor old, as a body, relish the produc- 
tions of laborious and patient thought, where the processes of 
thought are exhibited, because they themselves cannot endure 
the effort of thinking. Hence it is, that the books in most 
demand are those which can be read without mental activity. 
Such are the books, tricked out with the most inviting finery 
by the booksellers, and advertised by them in the newspapers. 
And, such are the books, which crowd the shelves of our cir- 
culating libraries, as if they were possessed of more value 
than any other. Old authors, who cannot be read without 
thought, must stand aside. Men have been treated, for a 
considerable period, like children, whose meat must be divided 
for them into little morsels, lest they should be choked. And 
now they wish to be children in fact. They have no patience 
to cope with a great thought, unless some one will divide and 
simplify it for them. The tendency of our age is, therefore, 
to dwell upon that which may be taken in by particles. It 
is an age of facts, rather than of philosophy. We look for 
events, which can at once be understood, without the labor of 
thinking. If we take up the papers, we seek for the news. 
If we obtain a book, we turn to the incidents. If we con- 
verse, it is most often upon plans, or occurrences. ‘There is 
a proper use of facts. But that use is generally not made of 
them. ‘They are the basis of true philosophy. As subjects 
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of thought, of arrangement, of generalization, of deductions, 
they are of priceless worth, But in any other view, the con- 
tinual familiarity of the mind with them, as they occur in 
succession, immediately to be displaced in the memorv by 
others of like character, they weaken the mind more than 
they strengthen it. Thus, the profusion of facts to which we 
have access, instead of becoming the foundation of original, 
profound thought, may be one of the chief obstacles to it. 
And the disposition of our age to deal in facts more than in 
philosophy, is an indication of its true character in respect to 
discipline and thought. 

The nature and urgency of professional employments is 
another obstacle to the attainment of which we have spoken. 
The class of profound thinkers must be looked for, chiefly, 
among professional men. ‘They have, generally, enjoyed the 
best opportunities of cultivation. ‘They are under higher 
obligations to the community in this respect than any others. 
Their studies and employments conduct them to sources of 
profitable thought. ‘The germs of thought are continually in 
their minds; and require gnly the cultivation of a willing 
spirit, aided by opportunity, to make them yield a rich har- 
vest to their possessors and to the world. ‘The themes with 
which public men are concerned, in each of the professions, 
are eminently fitted to awaken the soul; and to impart dis- 
cipline and power to the intellectual abilities. But so much 
is demanded of them, that they have no leisure to become 
great men in the realm of mind. We have no privileged 
classes. ‘There are few, whose wealth will permit them to 
be students, exclusively ; and those who have the means, 
often have not the disposition. ‘Those who would become 
intellectually great must seize their opportunities of reflection 
and of study, where and when they can find them ; and be 
contented with the respect and veneration of a few familiar 
friends, and the reward of thought in their own bosom. The 
driving world will not pause to admire, nor help them, 
Servants of all, they must do the service required at their 
bidding, whether it be congenial or uncongenial with high 
thoughts, and extended learning, and mental strength. They 
must promote the ends of their masters, whether their own 
intellectual ability is increased by it or not. ‘Thought is 
deemed a man’s private business, to which he is to attend, 
when and as he can; as if others could reap no good from it. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. 20 
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The duty, therefore, is to be urged upon men as individuals. 
Every one must conquer the obstacles to it for himself. And 
every one who attains this conquest will reap the reward in 
his own intellectual culture; in his enlarged views of truth ; 
in his communion with that which is exalted and ennobling. 
Epiror. 





Articte VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Poems of John G. C. Brainard. A new and authentic collection, 
with an original memoir of his life. Hartford. Edward Hopkins. 
1842, pp. 191. 16mo. 


Brainard is known, chiefly, as the Editor of the “ Connecticut Mirror,” 
published at Hartford, and as the author of the small volume of poems, 
which were originally printed in his paper, and afterwards collected 
and published by themselves. The first edition was printed in 1825; 
the second, containing additional pieces, appeared, after his death, in 
1832. He was born in New-London, graduated at Yale College in 
1815, and afterwards studied law. But the pursuits of his profession 
were not in harmony with his spirit. He soon abandoned it for the 
employment of an editor, in which he continued till he was no longer 
able to perform its duties. He died at the early age of thirty-two 
years. The memoir of him is apparently very just and very thorough. 
The author had but few incidents to relate; but he has used them to 
good advantage, and presented an excellent critique on the character 
of the poet. Most of Brainard’s poems were thrown off in haste ; and 
some of them may be expected to bear the marks of carelessness. But 
the spirit of the poet is too richly and visibly enshrined in his produc- 
tions to be mistaken. He possessed exquisite sensibility, and ready 
wit. His imagery is mostly drawn from American scenery ; so that he 
sustains the character of a true American poet. The versification, in 
many instances, is extremely sweet. The work is entirely free from 
any thing, which would offend the taste or defile the heart. Brainard 
died, an humble Christian. The mechanical execution is very 
superior. 


2. Hymns for the Vestry and the Fireside. Boston. Gould, Kendall 
and Lincoln. 1841. pp. 200. 12mo. 


We have here another addition to the already numerous collections 
of hymns for social worship. We hope, at a future time, to notice it 
more fully. ‘The appearance of the page is neat and tasteful. Several 
of the hymns, which possess great merit, are drawn from fugitive 
pamphlets and papers, and from foreign compilations. These, with a 
few originals, are an acceptable addition to our stock of sacred poetry. 
The general circulation of the book, we believe, will be instrumental of 
producing purity and depth of Christian feeling, and of elevating the 
taste of the religious community. Poetry forms an appropriate ex- 
pression of pious exercises, It isa highly auspicious event, when such 
aids are furnished to the inexperienced as will assist them in this de- 
lightful employment, and yet avoid the excitement, through any asso- 
ciation of ideas, of an animal warmth, which may be mistaken for fervent 
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piety. In awork so difficult as the preparation ofa selection of hymns, 
which is to be subject to the criticism of persons of various tempera- 
ments, we feel it incumbent on us to award to the editor the meed of 
praise for so much that is good, rather than to reproach him, because, 
in our view, some parts are not perfect. 


3. Onesimus: or the Apostolic directions to Christian Masters, in refer- 
ence to their slaves, considered. By Evanceicus. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln. 1842. pp. 54. 12mo. 


This little work is written in a mild, Christian spirit; and is em- 
inently scriptural in its principles, and in the application of them. We 
see not how it can fail to secure the approval of those who regard the 
word of God, as their standard of faith and practice. All the passages 
in the New Testament, which belong to the subject in question, are 
examined, and the light of the profane history of that period is brought 
to aid in the illustration of them. The essay is divided into three 
parts ; first, Introductory Observations; secondly, American Slavery, 
compared with that which occasioned the apostle Paul’s directions to 
masters ; thirdly, The apostle’s directions to masters, examined. The 
author confines himself to the points proposed, and gives them a full 
and fair discussion. We hope it will enjoy a wide circulation. 


4, The Holy Spirit. A discourse delivered at the ordination of George 
Knox, as pastor of the Baptist church in Topsham, Dec. 15, 1841. 
By Z. Braprorp, pastor of the Baptist church in North Yarmouth. 
Portland. 1842. pp.20. 8vo. 


This discourse, we believe, is the first in which its author has ap- 
peared in print. It is highly gratifying to find views so scriptural 
advocated by our young men, and pressed so earnestly upon the 
attention of Christians. The style of the sermon is generally strong 
and vigorous; and its typographical execution is good. Where there 
is so much to commend, we should do wrong to be offended by an 
occasional oversight. We are too well aware of the haste with which 
clergymen, having the cares ofa large parish on their hands, are often 
obliged to prepare their discourses, even for special and important 
occasions, to be surprised when slight errors of composition occur. 
We may be permitted, however, to remark that the term “ godship,” 
which the author uses, seems to us less reverent than the correspond- 
ing term “divinity.” The Saxon word, in this case, we deem inferior 
to the Latin. On p. 5is the expression, “ There is a latter, and the last 
temple now going up by those who have come from the captivity of 
sin,”—which is evidently a mere slip of the pen. On p. 9 is the in- 
congruous assertion, “ We should stand on the verge of an impassable 
abyss, limbless and wingless.” A tree, or a cup, or a pillar, may be 
said, metaphorically, “to stand.” A man may be said, metaphorically, 
“to stand on his head.” But we doubt if any metaphor can justify the 
affirmation, that a man “stands, limbless.” 

The text is Zech. 4: 6, “Not by might, nor by power; but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” After the introduction, which is partly 
historical and partly theological, the author presents the main points of 
his discourse, as follows: If we would profit by the ministrations of 
the Holy Spirit, we should venerate his character, respect his office, 
pray much for his influence, and walk according tohis dictates. _ 

We have only room to present the following extract as a specimen 
of the character and manner of the discourse : 
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“The Holy Spirit is the great agent in the conversion and salvation 
of men. He was the sole, ultimate agent in erecting the temple by 
Zerubbabel. This I consider as the doctrine of the text, and as a 
Bible doctrine. Ishall not therefore attempt to counterpoise human 
instrumentalities against the Spirit’s agency, or compound them, decid- 
ing their ratio, or harmony, in the work of salvation. I understand 
the text to say that the Holy Spirit is the one, and only agent, by 
whom God’s intentions of grace are brought about. This will not 
militate against the doctrine of free agency, or obedience, or the use 
of means, more than the fact that God governs the seasons, the light 
and winds of heaven, precludes the importance of our improving them, 
to gain his blessing. So far from this, it inspires, and nourishes hope ; 
is a lure to action,—reveals the source of our strength, the author of 
our blessings, and can but lead us to acknowledge, and honor the 
divine Spirit. The object of informing Zerubbabel of this truth, was to 
quicken, not slacken and unman him for labor. The design of God in 
revealing the doctrine of the trinity, appears to be, that we may discrim- 
inate the office of each of the “'Three-One” in the work of salvation. 
It eminently facilitates our understanding of the subject. God the 
Father originates, the Son came forth to execute, and the Spirit 
applies.” 


5. Antiquity of the Baptist Church. <A review of the Rev. George W. 
Langhorne’s Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Baptist Church. By 
C. Littysrivnge, A. M., M. D. Elizabeth City, N.C. 1841. 
pp. 60. 8vo. 


We recognize in the author of this pamphlet an esteemed graduate 
of one of the earliest classes of Waterville College; and we are happy 
to find him, amid the care and duties of the medical profession, defend- 
ing so ably the views of that branch of the Christian church, whose 
principles he long since espoused. It is scarcely necessary to give 
more thana brief account of the origin of the pamphlet. It was caused 
by another, by a Methodist clergyman, which set forth very inadequate 
and erroneous views of the case; and which, from the state of things in 
the community where the pamphlet circulated. seemed to demand a 
refutation. Dr. Lillybridge was importuned by several friends to un- 
dertake the work ; and, after much reluctance and delay, consented to 
engage in the enterprise. He remarks in his preface, “ Having under- 
taken the work, our feelings inclined us to enter more extensively into 
the history of the Baptists, than a mere reply to Mr. L.’s_ pamphlet re- 
quired. These feelings were produced by the conviction which we 
have long entertained, that something was needed for the benefit of our 
brethren, whose opportunities for reading are limited, to show where 
and under what names the Baptist church existed, previous to the 
Reformation.” We should judge from the account of Dr. L., that the 
pamphlet reviewed by him contains many uncourteous remarks, if not 
false accusations. A portionof the Review before us is occupied in 
replying to those unjust charges, and doubtless is valuable, in that 
respect, in the region where it was designed especially to circulate. It 
has a local appropriateness, of which persons residing at a distance are 
incompetent to forma judgment. Besides what it contains of a con- 
troversial character, the pamphlet of Dr. L. also presents a very judi- 
cious compilation of the testimonies, which prove the prevalence of 
Baptist opinions in the world, from the days of the apostles to the pres- 
ent time. Weare happy to see an exhibition of this form of the 
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argument. It occurs to us, that if the polemic portions of the work 
were entirely removed, the historical portions, being thus left by them- 
selves, would form an interesting and valuable little book (perhaps 
with some additional testimonies of a kindred character), for gen- 
eral circulation. Its present form may increase its usefulness in 
the region where it originated; but it also restricts its usefulness to 
those limits. “Jewett on Baptism ” is one of the best works on that sub- 
ject, for general circulation, which we have seen. We would gladly 
present an extract, showing the manner and spirit of the writer. But 
our space will not permit. Besides, from the nature of the case, any 
extract would be necessarily incompetent to do the writer justice. 


6. The Obstacles and the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the 
Ancient and Modern Church. A lecture delivered before the Bosten 
Young Men’s Society for the Diffusion of Missionary Knowledge. 
By Samuet W. FisHer, West Bloomfield, N.J. Boston. Tappan 
and Dennet. 1842. pp. 43. 8vo. 


The establishment of the Society before which this lecture was de- 
livered is an interesting event in the history of the last year; an eveut, 
fraught with promise to the best interests of the church and the world. 
It has given a prominence and publicity to the cause of evangelical 
missions, such as no ecclesiastical, or other professedly religious organ- 
ization could have secured. It has brought up the subject of the 
christianization of the heathen to a place among the absorbing topics 
of the busy world. ‘The present discourse is well adapted to promote 
the objects of the Society. The author enters into an examination of 
the points of difference between the circumstances of the ancient 
church and the modern; and shows that the facilities for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel in our own period are vastly greater than those which 
were enjoyed in the apostolic age, or for some centuries after it. Many 
interesting historical incidents are interwoven in the discourse in an 
unassuming manner; and the whole is written in an easy and pleasing 
style. The external appearance of the book is very beautiful. 


7. Parlor Melodies, comprising Music, original and selected, for the 
piano forte and organ, with several tunes for the harp and guitar. 
Adapted to a series of original songs, moral and religious. Arranged 
and edited by Mrs. M. B. Lioyp and Miss M. E. Bartry. New 
York. Harper and Brothers. 1842. pp. 112. 8vo. 


We have been highly gratified in the perusal of this elegant work. 
It is precisely what has been needed. We have too long been under 
the necessity of using the mere effusions of frivolous and vapid senti- 
mentalism, as our principal accompaniment of the piano forte. Our 
parlor music has had but few pieces, comparatively, in which the har- 
mony that gratifies the ear has been joined with the sublime or sweet 
expression of evangelical doctrine and exalted piety. Many of the pieces 
in this work are of the purest devotional character. The whole is 
worthy of a place in the parlor in which God is enshrined as the portion 
of every heart, and where every tenant is anticipating a glorious im- 
mortality. The words are mostly by Mr. William Cutter, whose name 
is familiar to the lovers of poetry. We do not profess to pass judgment 
upon the music. But we may be allowed to say that we recognize 
many of those favorite pieces which never. become wearisome; and 
which are here made doubly beautiful, by being sanctified and set 
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apart for the service of religion. We predict for the work a wide cir- 
culation among all who appreciate and admire the union of taste and 
piety. 





Articte IX. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Tur Great Commission, a new book on Missions, by Rev. John 
Harris, well known as the author of Mammon, and other works, is 
in course of publication in England ; and is to be reprinted by Gould, 
Kendall, and Lincoln, as fast as the sheets are received. It is another 
prize Essay, for which the writer obtained two hundred guineas. It is 
highly spoken of, and is said to contain some new views of the subject 
of Missions.—D. S. King has in press a fourth volume of poems by 
William B. Tappan.—Dr. Woods is writing a History of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover.—There is an Ecclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land under preparation by Dr. Allen, late president of Bowdoin College, 
and another by Joseph B. Felt, of Boston.—Cyril Pearl, principal of a 
Literary Institution at Buckfield, Me., has in press a work entitled, 
Youth’s Book on the Mind, embracing the outlines of the Intellect, 
the Sensibilities, and the Will ; introductory to the Study of Mental 
Philosophy.—The whole works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., in six 
large 8vo. volumes, the last two to contain his system of divinity, and 
the first, his life, are to be published by Crocker and Brewster.—A 
commentary on the Book of Revelation, with notes, &c. is to be ex- 
pected shortly, from the pen of Prof. Stuart.—Also, a Commentary on the 
Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of Cincinnatii—George Bancroft and i 
Jared Sparks are each making ample preparations for independent 
Histories of the American Revolution.—Dr. Robinson is expected soon 
to publish an abridgement of his Researches in Palestine.—Mr. William 
H. Prescott has in press a History of Mexico, and of the Spanish Colo- 
nization of that country. 





ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 


A new German Grammar, by G. M. Heilner, has appeared in Lon- 4 
don.—Meetings have been held at several places in Wales, to petition ' 
the Queen for the establishment of a professorship of the Welsh Lan- 4 
guage and Literature in each of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- q 
bridge.—A History of Dumont d’Urville’s Expedition to the South Pole @ 
in 1837—1840, is announced, to extend to 14 vols., in 6 sections ; viz. q 
History of the Voyage, 5 vols. ; Zoology, 3 vols. ; Botany, 2 vols. ; 

Human Physiology, 1 vol. ; Mineralogy and Geology, 1 vol. ; Philolo- 
gy, 2 vols.—A collection of the Letters of Henry IV, under the auspices 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, is to be published in Paris. His 
correspondence was very extensive. The number of his original letters 
is over 2500 ; of which more than 1500 have never been printed.—In the 
absence of scientific books of its own, Italy is about to enjoy a work, 
under the title ‘‘ Opere utile ad ogni, persona educata,’’ resembling the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, embracing among other materials, trans- 
lations from the Library, of treatises on Botany, Geography, Astrono- 
my, Optics, Hydrostatics, &c. 

GERMANY. 


No edition of the Greek Testament that we have ever seen presents 
a page so pleasing to the eye, as the new stereotype edition of Titt- 
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mann and Hahn, from the Tauchnitz press. The younger Tauchnitz 
has shown himself a worthy successor of his renowned father. Already 
has he received from his countrymen the strongest expression of their 
favorable regards. The Hebrew Concordance, begun by his father, 
the specimens of the Greek Concordance of the New Testament by 
Bruder, recently issued, the new stereotype editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics, the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament by Fleck, 
together with the Greek Testament, above-mentioned, give the fairest 
promise of the continued usefulness of this celebrated press. It is an 
interesting fact that this is the man who once desired to become a mis- 
sionary to the Mennonites of Russia, under the patronage of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, and that he cherishes the same 
spirit still. But,to return to the edition of the Greek Testament before 
us ; the paper, typography, and general arrangement of the matter on 
the page, are all equally beautiful. Nor is the internal literary char- 
acter of the work unworthy of its external form. The name of the 
scholar who proposed it, would of itself be a guaranty for its general 
excellence. Hahn is a scrupulous and accurate critic ; and is, in point 
of literary attainment and experience, well qualified for his office. Not 
only has he given a faithful revision of the text, but has presented, in 
brief notes at the bottom of the page, the readings which constitute 
the peculiarities of the texts of Griesbach, Knapp, Lachmann and 
Scholz. We can unhesitatingly recommend this edition to those who 
wish to unite pleasure with profit in studying the original of the New 
Testament. An American edition is in preparation by Dr. Robinson 
of New-York. A reprint that shall equal the original in neatness and 
accuracy will be very acceptable to the American scholar. 


In the year 1840, the German press issued many splendid specimens 
of typography, as centennial offerings in commemoration of the inven- 
tion of the art of printing. Among them was the great Hebrew Con- 
cordance of Furst already mentioned. In its mechanical execution, 
nothing more could be desired. The Concordance itself is far more 
correct and complete than that of Buxtorf, on which it is founded. We 
think, however, the author has exceeded the legitimate bounds of a 
concordance, by entering extensively upon a comparison of languages, 
by giving double definitions, in Rabbinic and Latin, and by appending 
various matters that might as well be appended to almost any other 
work on the Hebrew language. It is to be regretted that a book that 
is so indispensable to every biblical student, should be placed beyond 
his reach, by such an unnecessary increase of its expense. We there- 
fore take pleasure in announcing a reduced American edition by Prof. 
Nordheimer. ‘* The Concordance,”’ it is said in the Prospectus, ‘* will 
contain all the improvements made on the work of Buxtorf by Fiirst, 
in correcting its numerous typographical errors, and in inserting many 
hundred additional passages. Moreover, the arrangement of the de- 
tails and the indication of the grammatical forms, in which Fiirst him- 
self is exceedingly defective, will be improved and corrected, and a 
number of new passages added to those inserted by him. To the body 
of the Concordance the following useful appendices will be subjoined. 
1. An etymologico-alphabetical Index of all the words in the Old Tes- 
tament, with references to the pages of the Concordance in which they 
are to be found. 2. A purely alphabetical Index of the same, with 
similar references. 3. A tabular view of all the Forms of Nouns, with 
their origin and mode of formation. 4. An alphabetical List of all the 
Particles, i.e. of all the pronominal roots, with their compositions and 
formations. 5. An alphabetical List of all the Proper Names belong- 
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ing to the Old Testament language. 6. A List ‘exhibiting all the cor- 
responding Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic roots, The work will be com- 
pleted in 9 parts of 100 pages each, which it is proposed to issue at 
intervals of two or three months, at $1 a part. 

We could wish the distinction between a concordance, a lexicon and 
a grammar, had been kept more definitely in view, and that only so 
much of the two last had been adopted as is essential to the first. 


In examining the list of teachers now lecturing in the university of 
Berlin, we have been surprised to see how that celebrated seat of 
learning, now without a rival, is monopolizing the great scholars of 
Germany. Not long since Schelling, the philosopher, was called there 
from Munich. Grimm, who was recently invited to Berlin, as member 
of the Academy of Sciences, is in that capacity a lecturer in the uni- 
versity. Last of all, Rickert of Erlangen, the orientalist and the poet, 
has received and accepted a call to the university of Berlin. 

After an interval of seven years, Ritter has added another volume to 
his great work, the History of Philosophy. This fifth volume begins 
the period of the Christian philosophy of the Church Fathers ; another 
volume, which is to be.issued this year will close that period. These 
two volumes will be particularly interesting te the theologian. 

The Conversations-Lezikon der Gegenwart is now complete in four 
volumes. This is a supplement to the last edition of the Conversations- 
Lexikon. 

The 9th Part of Neander’s Church History has at length made its 
appearance. 

Of De Wette’s Exegetical Manual of the New Testament, Vol. II, 
Part 2, including the Epistles to the Corinthians, has been received. 
All the preceding parts have passed to a second edition. 

His Exegetical Manual of the Old Testament has, in our estimation, 
less value. The frst number contained the Minor Prophets by Hitzig, 
1838 ; the second, Job, by Hirzel, 1839, since deceased ; the third is 
in press, and contains Jeremiah by Hitzig. The Psalms by Hassler, 
the Pentateuch and Joshua by Prof. Tuch of Halle, Daniel and Esther 
by Hirzel, and Isaiah by Prof. Knobel of Giessen, are soon to appear. 

A new work by Prof. Ullmann, entitled, The Reformers before the 
Reformation, in two volumes, has been announced. 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 2d church, Southwark, Philadelphia, Dec.13. 
Revsen Berkey, Salt Creek, O., Jan. 9, | Locustville, Hopkinton, R. I., Dec. 21. 

aged 49, 2d church, Worcester, Mass., Dec. 28. 
Witu1am Jonrs, Clark Co., O., Dec 21, | Calais Village, Me., Dec. 29. 

1841, aged 69. Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1842, 

StepHen Taytor, Edmeston, Otsego Co., | Troy, Bradford Co., Pa., Jan. 5. 

N. Y., aged 77. Oak Hill church, Norridgewock, Me. Jan. 12. 

he, Phenix Village, R. I., Jan. 20. 
ORDINATIONS. Belmont, Me., Jan. 20. 
Leroy Cuurcu, Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. os 

2, 1841. DEDICATIONS. 
Bens. 8. Cosert, Andover, Feb. 7. Strongville, O., Oct. 8, 1841. 
Isaac N. Hogpart, Radnor, Del. Co., Pa., | Hudson, N. H., Oct. 27. 

Aug. 12. West Harwich, Nov. 17. 
Grorce Knox, Topsham, Me., Dec.15. Acton, Me., Nov. 24. 
SonaTHAN Metvin, Bridgewater, N. Y., | Norwich, Conn., Dec. 14. 

Dec. 19. Lebanon, Conn., Dec. 22, 
DANIEL SHEPHERDSON,Zanesville,O. Dec.31. | St. Albans village, Me., Dec. 29. 
Cyrus Smirx, Professor of Languages in | Newport, O., Jan. 1, 1842. 

Union University ,Nashville, Tenn. Jan.9. | 5th St., Cincinnati, O , Jan, 10. 

— Richmond, Va., Jan. 16. 
CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. Upperville. Va., Jan. 21. 
Covington, Ind., June 18, 1841. Columbus, O., Jan. 
Italy Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10. Groton, Feb. 2. 








